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EDITORIALS 

“His Name shall be Called... Year after year the message of 

Wonderful” Christmas Eve holds millions en- 


thralled. As old as our historic 
faith, as fresh as tonight’s headline news, the joyful story of the Savior’s birth 
pours from the hearts and lips of our children into the ears and minds and 
hearts of the congregation. The reaction most often heard is expressed in 
one word, “Wonderful!” 

The great Isaiah, with inspired insight, exults: “Unto us a Child is born, 
unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be upon His shoulder, and 
His name shall be called Wonderful.” The other prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment fill in the wonderful details, and each one is verified by the New Testa- 
ment Evangelists. A virgin conceives and brings forth a Son in lowliness and 
poverty, but the Lord’s inspired writer names Him “Immanuel, God with us!” 
And the angel, describing the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and Daas 
in a manger, calls Him “A Savior, which is Christ, the Lord!” 

Wonderful, too, is the simple harmonization of the perplexing question as 
to the place of the Savior’s birth — born in Bethlehem, yet called out of Egypt, 
and brought up in Nazareth. 

Wonderful are His divine teachings, His many miracles, His sinless life 
and conversation, His patience and forbearance, His fearless facing of derision 
and torture and crucifixion and death. Wonderful are His resurrection and 
ascension, His sitting at the right hand of God, and His control of the universe. 
Most wonderful of all is that He was wounded for our transgressions and 
bruised for our iniquities, and that with His stripes we are healed. 

“His name shall be called . . . Wonderful,” and it is my privilege to pro- 
claim it at Christmas and at all times. Next to salvation itself, this is the 
most wonderful thing that has ever happened to me, that I may lead others 
to see in the Babe of Bethlehem the Savior, Christ the Lord, so that in their 
hearts to all eternity His name shall be called Wonderful. A. K. 


“Wonder” and “Ponder” No season of the year so universally 
arouses wonder as does the Christmas 


season. Wonder grips the hearts of young and old as they view the elaborate 
decorations in buildings and on streets, and the dazzling displays in show 
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windows and on counters. Merchants vie with one another in their efforts 
to stimulate surprise and arouse wonder so as to attune the public mind to 
more liberal spending. Unfortunately wonder directed into commerical and 
materialistic channels is the overwhelming popular reaction which reflects 
the Christmas spirit of our day. 

Mere wonder, centered upon the spectacular, is not a new phenomenon, 
but was associated with the very origin of Christmas. St. Luke, in his account 
of that world-shaking event, records that when the shepherds on their return 
from the manger publicized their experiences of that eventful night “all they 
that heard it wondered at those things which were told them by the shep- 
herds.” Mere wonder was the reaction of the public in that day. 

Before concluding his account, the Evangelist refers to one person whose 
wonder and surprise, because detached from the mere spectacular, was sup- 
plemented by earnest meditation on the significance of what had come to 
pass. St. Luke writes: “But Mary kept all these things and pondered them 
in her heart.” 

Wonder and ponder are inseparable manifestations of the true Christmas 
spirit. The tendency to crowd out this spirit and substitute it with a shallow 
materialistic emotional appeal presents a tremendous challenge to all those 
in strategic positions of leadership in the Church which bears the name of 
Him whose birthday anniversary marks the current season throughout the 
world. To meet the challenge calls for a twofold requisite: wonder and 
ponder must characterize one’s personal Christmas spirit; and real conscious 
effort must emanate from such a one in order to imbue with this spirit those 
who are to be guided. May God grant you and me the ability to wonder and 
to ponder at that miraculous evidence of His great love which the incarnation 
of His Son has manifested. Then, and only then, shall we make a contribution 
toward restoring and keeping Christ in Christmas. de <: 


Christmas Gifts 4 London magazine reports the manufacture and dis- 

tribution of a new educational toy designed to adjust 
a child to live in the world of today. Any way he puts it together it is wrong. 
Maybe this should be rated as the No.1 gift of 1951. 

The 1950 award should probably go to the fake television aerial. This 
inexpensive gadget permits those who are a few steps behind the Joneses to 
keep face in their communities. 

Gun and holster sets for both boys and girls should receive honorable 
mention for both years. In 1950 many of the big department stores were out 
of the more costly two-gun jobs three weeks prior to Christmas. Reports have 
been circulated that an increased inventory should hold the fort this year. 

Men who are addicted to neither liquor nor tobacco will probably have 
to settle for another tie clasp. Perhaps the next one should be worn unless 
the recipient is a hobbyist and is anxious to add another to his collection. 

The bombardment is on. Millions are being spent on conditioning the 
public — conditioning the public to buy anything from lingerie to liquor, from 
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aspirins to automobiles. Another kind of conditioning process is going on. 
Santa Claus is being supplemented by other spurious fabrications. Red-nosed 
Rudolph has pranced his way into the hearts of children. Uncle Mistletoe, 
the Cinnamon Bear, and Frosty the Snowman are demanding consideration. 
The melancholy “White Christmas” is rapidly growing in popularity as the 
season’s anthem. 

Just what does Christmas mean to most of America’s millions besides cards, 
packages, dining, and drinking? Are attempts being made to deflect the minds 
of men from the true purpose of Christmas? Is society falling prey to the 
commercialization of every festive event? Is man being persuaded that he 
can derive greater satisfaction from serving himself rather than God? 

Did Elizabeth Goudge place her finger on the source of difficulty and the 
cure when she offered the following in God So Loved the World? 

Every day we are up against this temptation to do what we want instead of what 
God wants, and most of the time the devil conquers us. We use the gifts God has 
given us to help ourselves in the way that we choose, instead of giving them back 
to God to be used by Him for His children in the way that He wills. God wants us to 
face and tackle some difficulty or responsibility or pain, and we shirk it like refusing 
a gate. And then, tired out with the exhausting business of trying to please ourselves, 
and seldom succeeding, and trying to find another way around than the way of the 
five-barred gate, and getting lost, we look for fresh strength in the wrong place, in 
the amusements and luxuries of the world that buoy you up for the moment and 
then leave you feeling weaker and sillier than you did before. But we find our salva- 
tion in the answer that our Lord gave the tempter: “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Our cause is not hopeless. We can win Christmas for Christ. One of the 
most effective weapons is the combination of song and children. Only a heart 
of steel will not respond. The children’s service is a superb opportunity to 
tell the world about Jesus. Radio and television are effective media of com- 
munication. Streets and stores are suitable settings for the singing of carols. 
It is within the God-given nature of man to love music. Let us be diligent 
in utilizing this avenue as an approach to the hearts of men. ig Lis 


Deflation for Children bor strikes called or pending will accel- 
erate the inflationary spiral. What will the 


effect be on education? 

To judge correctly, it is perhaps appropriate to examine the immediate 
past. Here are a few price increases from 1940 to 1950: automobiles — 94%; 
men’s suits — 100%; butter — 102%; fuel oil — 106%; pork chops — 147%; corn — 
147%; wheat — 153%; lumber products — 158%; beef steers — 165%; women’s 
housedresses — 171%; coffee — 285%; cotton — 324%; school budgets — 73%. 

The National Education Association reports that in 1939 the average in- 
come for teachers (including principals and other instructional personnel) 
was $1,420. The average for all employed persons, including millions of un- 
skilled workers, was $1,269. In 1951, the average income for teachers was 
$3,080. That for all employed persons was $3,200. This represents an increase 
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of 116% for teachers and 152% for all employed persons during the period 
indicated. You will note a 36% lag in the rate of increase for teachers. The 
situation takes on a more serious aspect when it is remembered that even in 
1939 teachers’ salaries were far below a professional level. 

Recently a superintendent asked his teachers to render an accounting of 
summer activities. Many of them indicated that they had utilized the vaca- 
tion months for additional incomes. When the superintendent was asked if 
the situation disturbed him, he responded, “They have to eat, don't they?” 

The salary situation may have a variety of results. 1) Competent people 
will tend to avoid the profession. 2) The profession will be serviced by 
temporary employees. 3) The schools will be served by discontented people. 
4) Teachers will solicit opportunities for added incomes. 5) Attempts will be 
made to keep professional training standards low. America will suffer if the 
children are cheated. 

Is there or will there be a parallelism between public education and that 
of the Church? There will be unless adequate safeguards are set up. To add 
to the tragedy of the picture, it must be remembered that with increased 
taxes there is less “free money.” This kind of money supports the Church and 
its agencies and institutions. This situation demands increased efficiency and 
not a reduction in quality. 

The question frequently arises as to whether there is a relationship be- 
tween income and efficiency. Not necessarily. There are many competent 
people whose prime motivation is the service they render in the interest of 
saving souls. They are content with relatively low incomes. However, empty 
stomachs tend to discourage even the most aggressive, intelligent, and opti- 
mistic servants. Inflation does not favor church workers. It is ridiculous to 
argue that teachers are receiving twice as much as they did twenty-five years 
ago. It is true that they are, but what does one prove thereby? 

Sometime, somewhere, someone must have the courage to investigate 
the whole matter of incomes for church workers. What are reasonable wages? 
What are the bases for salary differentiations? What are the effects of side 
incomes on a person's professional stature and professional contributions? 

Whosoever raises the salary issue is usually accused of being mercenary. 
This is not necessarily a true situation. Inflation is an ongoing proposition, 
with pronounced effects on a teacher’s socio-economic status. It must be 
dealt with in a realistic fashion. If not, the children will suffer seriously. 
This the Church cannot afford. H. G. 


Areas for Help in Moral] To supplement and illustrate classroom 
and Physical Distress discussion of sociological principles and 

phenomena, the day was spent visiting 
the Family Court and the Children’s Hospital-School, both located in the great 
metropolitan area. The group consisted of college students, all prospective 
teachers in Lutheran parish schools. 
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In the courtroom the majority of cases on the docket for the day pertained 
to problems of teen-agers. The hearings revealed that broken homes and 
unfavorable residential environment were the chief causes which brought 
the delinquents, and in some instances their parents, into court. The attitude 
of an understanding and sympathetic magistrate was impressive. 

The Children’s Hospital-School was unique. Here ninety-two crippled 
children, ranging in age from three to twenty-one years, were provided with 
facilities for their physical, educational, social, and spiritual rehabilitation. 
The staff consisted of experts and specialists, and the observed efforts and 
results were remarkable. 

The group on that day had a close view of two scenes in the drama of life. 
Both focused attention on our basic social institution, the family. While the 
courtroom scene presented moral maladjustments resulting from conditions 
which shaped the social life of those who constitute the lower strata of so- 
ciety, the Children’s Hospital-School gave no evidence of social barriers. 
Racial discrimination was absent in both scenes. 

Visits of this type must inevitably stamp impressions upon the Christian 
educator which will contribute toward his professional understanding and 
growth. He gets glimpses of social conditions which exist round about him 
beyond his own narrow environs. He becomes keenly aware of problems 
which may and do arise in the home, that institution which is so closely and 
intimately tied up with his work as a teacher. He realizes that society is be- 
coming increasingly conscious of its responsibility toward rehabilitating the 
family or extending a helping hand where the magnitude of the problem ex- 
ceeds individuals’ ability to cope with them. More than that, the Christian 
educator will become increasingly aware of his personal responsibilities and 
opportunities to prevent unfavorable developments or to help in the solution 
of vexing problems. The fuller realization of the ravages of sin in the lives 
of his fellow redeemed is bound to increase the Christian teacher’s consecration 
to the great cause in which he is privileged to serve. ‘Take 


What Is Your School’s Program Bombs have not fallen on us 


. sae >) as yet, and we hope and pray 
in Civil Defense: that they never will be dropped 


on us. But let us not become complacent and believe all will be well because 
we have been spared until now. 

Our Government has set up a Federal Civil Defense Administration, which 
is developing materials for use in civil defense instruction programs. Schools 
on all levels should make use of these materials as they are published. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has published a 26-page bul- 
letin, entitled Interim Civil Defense Instructions for Schools and Colleges, 
which outlines a program for administrators and teachers for the fall and 
winter of 1951—52. It may be had from the Superintendent of Documents, 


U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 30 cents. 
1S 


St. Paul, the Teacher 


Cari RuscH 


We sing, “If you cannot preach like 
Paul.”! That St. Paul was a brilliant 
preacher needs no proof. His address 
before Agrippa is sufficient evidence. 
In his speech on Mars Hill he em- 
ployed the techniques of the public 
speaker with skill and adroitness. 
Also the excerpts of his address in 
Antioch (Acts 13) give glimpses of 
his power as a preacher. True it is: 
That man could preach! Yet the man 
noted in Scripture for his eloquence 
is not Paul, but Apollos, “an eloquent 
man, and mighty in the Scriptures” 
(Acts 18:24). 

Although Paul’s influence through 
his formal preaching on the Lord’s 
Day was great, his effectiveness 
through his daily teaching of indi- 
viduals and groups was possibly even 
greater. Yet this teaching activity of 
his ministry is seldom emphasized in 
Pauline studies, even though it formed 
the major part of his work. While in 
Ephesus, Paul “disputed daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus, and this con- 
tinued by the space of two years, so 
that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the Word of the Lord Jesus, 
both Jews and Greeks” (Acts 19:9-10). 
The “long preaching” that lulled Eu- 
tychus into “deep sleep” (Acts 20:9) 
was obviously not a formally con- 
structed sermon, even though de- 
livered in a Sunday service, but prob- 
ably a long-drawn-out exposition and 
application of some portions of Scrip- 
ture or an analysis of evils within the 


1 The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 496, v. 2. 


congregation or dangers threatening 
the believers, with added admonitions 
and exhortations. When Paul bade 
farewell of the Ephesian elders in 
Miletus, he emphasized his teaching 
ministry: “I have showed you and 
have taught you publicly and from 
house to house” (Acts 20:20), and 
verse 81, “Remember that by the 
space of three years I ceased not to 
warn everyone night and day with 
tears.” Paul was a teacher, not a 
preacher, when he “reasoned with” 
Felix (Acts 24:25). Also from the 
description of his public speaking 
when he “reasoned” and “persuaded” 
and “testified” (Acts 18:4-5) as well 
as from the above references, we may 
conclude that his usual methods of 
presentation were those of a skilled 
teacher. Although Paul is much bet- 
ter known as a preacher, he was an 
effective teacher. In 1 Tim. 2:7 he de- 
scribes himself as “a preacher and an 
Apostle, a teacher of the Gentiles.” 
Would we not be justified in asserting 
that Paul was primarily a teacher? 
Unlike Comenius, Milton, Thorn- 
dike, and most other influential edu- 
cators, Paul has not written a syste- 
matic presentation of his philosophy 
of education. He was neither a formal 
theorist on teaching methods nor a 
teacher of secular subjects in a class- 
room. Yet he was the most influential 
teacher in the world during the mid- 
dle four decades of the first century, 
accused of “having turned the world 
upside down” (Acts 17:6). Even dur- 
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ST. PAUL THE TEACHER 


ing the last century? his few brief 
writings have had a profound effect 
upon education,’ so that we may 
justly speak of Paul as an educator. 
From Paul’s Letters and addresses 
the writer will endeavor to outline 
the Apostle’s views on education with 
respect to aims, types, content, agen- 
cies, Organizations, and methods.* 


AIMS OF EDUCATION 


It may be said of Paul as well as 
of the psychological developmentalists 
that he was “concerned more with the 
immediate individual aims of educa- 
tion than with the ultimate social ob- 
jective.” > Religion for Paul was a 
totally personal, individual exper- 
ience. His entire aim as a teacher 
was the religious and moral develop- 
ment of the individual by re-establish- 
ing the proper and true personal re- 
lation between the sinful mortal and 


2 E.g., in the educational institutions, 
agencies, and practices of the Lutheran 
Church and of the other Christian bodies. 
It appears from the material presented in 
this essay that Paul’s views were distinctly 
modern. 

3 E. H. Wilds, in The Foundations of 
Modern Education (Rinehart, N. Y., 1950, 
pp. 145 ff.) speaks disparagingly of the re- 
ligion of Paul and of the other Apostles and 
of the effects of their perverted views upon 
education in the Christian Church of the 
first centuries. He asserts that “the simple 
Gospel of Jesus was adulterated by Paul.” 
Such theological liberalism is rather out of 
date; cf. Machen, The Origin of Paul’s Re- 
ligion. 

4 For a stimulating study of St. Paul’s 
qualifications and preparation for his teach- 
ing ministry, specifically, the influences of 
race, home, school and culture upon him, 
see The Pedagogy of Paul, by H. T. Kuist 
(Doran, New York, 1925), Chap. 1-3. The 
literature on Paul as a teacher is astonish- 
ingly small. 

5 Wilds, op. cit., p. 468. 
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his eternal Judge by being “reconciled 
to God” (2 Cor. 5:20). This would be 
accomplished through the Gospel of 
the atonement made by God’s Son for 
the reconciliation of all humanity to 
God, proclaimed in the “Word of Re- 
conciliation” (2 Cor. 5:19) and applied 
to the individual by the Holy Spirit 
through faith in Christ. Man was to 
live his earthly life with the final 
Judgment ever before him, for “we 
labor that whether present or absent, 
we may be accepted of Him; for we 
must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ” (2 Cor. 5:9-10). We 
thus labor motivated not by a selfish 
desire to earn approval before God, 
but by unselfish love created by God 
within him by this Gospel of Christ’s 
love who “died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto Him which 
died for them and rose again” (2 Cor. 
5:15). The reconciliation of the in- 
dividual with God was the aim of his 
teaching. The individual was to be 
reborn, become “a new creature” in 
Christ (2 Cor. 5:17), to be “trans- 
formed by the renewing” of his mind 
(Rom. 12:2). Even the Christians’ 
bodies were to be made “the mem- 
bers of Christ” (1 Cor. 6:15) and “the 
temple of the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 
6:19). Paul was, indeed, concerned 
“with the immediate individual aim 
of education.” He firmly believed 
that teaching should direct itself 
toward the development of the indi- 
vidual from within. 


Paul did not by-pass “social regen- 
eration” and the reform of society as 
a whole in his educational aims. His 
view was that one can reform the 
community and society only by re- 
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forming the component parts of the 

community, namely, the individual 

(1 Cor. 6:9-11). He insisted that the 

regenerated believer live a moral life 

for the welfare of others when he 
writes: “And what concord has Christ 
with Belial? Or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel?” (2 Cor. 

6:15.) Paul was definitely concerned 

with the “ultimate social objectives,” 

but he sought to achieve them through 
the reformation of the individual. His 
primary emphasis therefore was upon 
the sanctification of the individual. 

The Apostle, however, did not neg- 
lect to give specific aims for Christian 
education in the major relationships 
of life; we list a few — 

In marriage and the home: Eph. 5: 
21-83; 6:1-4; Col. 3:18-21; Titus 2: 
1-6. 

In the State: Rom. 13:1-8; Titus 3:1. 

In labor-management relationships: 
Eph. 6:5-9; Titus 2:9-10; Philemon. 

In difficult situations of everyday liv- 
ing: Rom. 12:18-21; 15:1-3; 1 Cor. 
10:24; Gal. 6:1-8. 


Paul gave also some specific aims 
in the development of God-pleasing 
attitudes which regulate one’s con- 
duct. We list also a few of these — 
Toward wealth: 1 Tim. 6:6-11. 
Toward work: Eph. 4:28; 1 Thess. 4: 

11; Col. 3:22—4:1; 1 Tim. 5:18. 
Toward life: 2 Cor. 5:15; 2 Tim. 4:10. 
Toward the environment: Gal. 1:4; 

2 Tim. 4:10. 

Toward position and honor: 1 Cor. 
12:11-31; Eph. 2:3-5; Titus 3:2. 
Paul clearly believed that religious 

education and social education are 

one. Faith and life are inseparable. 
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From the right relationship with God 
must come the right relationship with 
man in every phase and aspect of life. 


TYPES OF EDUCATION 

From the above analysis of Paul's 
aims we can readily summarize the 
types of education he encouraged in 
his churches. 

“Social education and moral educa- 
tion were one to him” can be said of 
Paul just as validly as of the Lord.® 
All education was to be permeated 
with religion, for Paul could not con- 
ceive of religion as being something 
theoretical or only of value for the 
life beyond the grave. Pauline Chris- 
tianity was just as practical for every- 
day living as was the teaching of 
Christ and of James, for he writes to 
Titus: “These things I will that thou 
affirm constantly, that they which 
have believed in God might be care- 
ful to maintain good works” (Titus 
3:8). Because of his emphasis upon 
wholesome attitudes and _ unselfish 
motives, it may also be termed “char- 
acter education.” 

By making many specific references 
to the relationship and duties of hus- 
band and wife, and of parents, chil- 
dren, and servants in the home, Paul 
exerted a profound influence upon 
“domestic education.” 

The Apostle’s emphasis upon each 
individual's personal relationship to 
God placed the individual in the cen- 
ter of the educative process when he 
admonished: “Whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily as to the Lord and not unto 
men” (Col. 3:23), His clear teaching 
of the total and universal corruption 


8 Wilds, op. cit., p. 152. 
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of man (Rom. 3:9-19); on the equal- 
ity of both sexes and of all ages be- 
fore God, with whom there is no “re- 
spect of persons” (Eph. 6:9); on the 
universal love of Christ and com- 
pleted redemption of all by Christ 
who “died for all” (2 Cor. 5:15); and on 
the need of all men for thorough edu- 
cation in God’s Word (Rom. 10:14-15), 
laid a firm basis for democratic think- 
ing and for equal education of both 
sexes of all classes of society. His 
admonitions regarding humility and 
other-centered living, such as “in low- 
liness of mind let each esteem the 
other better than themselves (Phil. 
2:3) and “let no man seek his own, 
but every man another’s welfare” 
(1 Cor. 10:24) — these directives give 
effective motivation for the attain- 
ment of the Apostle’s great ideals if 
the individual be of that mind “which 
was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 2:5). 

Physical education is not advocated 
in so many words. Developing and 
training only the body was contrary 
to his view that the body is “the 
temple of the Holy Ghost” and the 
tool of God to do His work for only 
His glory (1 Cor. 6:15, 19). Never- 
theless, the bestowal of such honor 
upon this sinful body by its Creator 
and Sanctifier would motivate the be- 
lievers to care for their body wisely. 

We, naturally, would not expect 
references to art education in such 
theological writings. Were we to as- 
sert that Paul would oppose morally 
clean works of art or attempts to re- 
produce the beauties of God’s crea- 
tion for man’s enjoyment or the love 
of the beautiful, we would be disre- 
garding his principles that “All things 
are lawful for me, but all things are 
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not expedient” (1 Cor. 10:23) and, 
again, “Whether therefore ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God” (1 Cor. 10:31). We 
may, however, reasonably suppose 
that he would cast out the “nudes” 
and the grotesque interpretations of 
some modern painters as not glorify- 
ing “God in your body and in your 
spirit” (1 Cor. 6:20). But one form 
of aesthetic training, the only one 
mentioned, is advised by the Apostle, 
namely, music, for he writes to the 
Ephesians: “Speaking to yourselves 
in Psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in 
your heart to the Lord” (Eph. 5:19), 
so that Paul cannot be justly accused 
of not fostering education in the arts. 

Education for citizenship received 
emphasis in his Epistles, as Romans 13 
and the many admonitions to live a 
godly life in the midst of a perverse 
generation in this present evil world 
indicate. 

The types of education touched on 
by Paul are many and varied, and on 
each type he has made a noteworthy 
and lasting impression. 


CONTENT OF EDUCATION 


The content of the education which 
Paul advocates is distinctively Chris- 
tian. It is the Gospel, the Word of 
God, the Holy Scriptures (2 Tim. 3: 
15—4:2): “And that from a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be perfect, 
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thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works. I charge thee therefore before 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead 
at His appearing and His kingdom, 
preach the word; be instant in sea- 
son, out of season; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all longsuffering and doc- 
trine.” He rejected all false gospels 
with emphasis. “But though we or an 
angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed” (Gal. 1:8). Only the pure 
doctrine of God’s Word, in its entirety, 
was to be taught in the churches: “For 
I have not shunned to declare unto 
you all the counsel of God” (Acts 
20:27). All else is untruth and there- 
fore unwholesome for the hearers, 
“profane and vain babblings,” which 
“will increase unto more ungodliness” 
(2 Tim. 2:16). Human reason has its 
worth in the physical realm, but in 
spiritual matters it is not to be trusted, 
“because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God; for it is not subject to 
the Law of God, neither indeed can 
be” (Rom. 8:7). 

Paul rejects all thoughtless mem- 
orizing and mechanical learning in 
favor of understanding and intelligent 
comprehension of the Word when he 
writes to the Corinthians: “Yet in the 
church I had rather speak five words 
with my understanding, that by my 
voice I might teach others also, than 
ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue” (1 Cor. 14:19). Accordingly, 
he rejected all undisciplined emo- 
tionalism, mechanical ritualism, and 
thoughtless externalism: “I will pray 
with the spirit, and I will pray with 
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the understanding also; I will sing 
with the spirit, and I will sing with 
the understanding also” (1 Cor. 14: 
15). The content of his religion is 
designed for the thinking man. 

If we would emphasize another as- 
pect of the content of Paul’s curricu- 
lum, we could describe it as an “ac- 
tivity curriculum.” As of Jesus, it 
might be said of Paul: “He actually 
so practiced what he taught and so 
lived his exalted conception of what 
God would do if He were a man that 
his own life was his curriculum. In 
very truth, it was an ‘activity curricu- 
lum.’”7 Mr. Wilds in this quotation 
was speaking of Christ, but the de- 
scription can well be applied to Paul. 
“Be ye followers [Greek: imitators] 
of me, even as I also am of Christ” 
(1 Cor. 11:1). Repeatedly Paul throws 
down this dangerous challenge (1 Cor. 
4:16; Phil. 3:17; 2 Thess. 3:9). His 
conduct and conversation were an 
open textbook; he was “a pattern to 
them which should hereafter believe” 
(1 Tim.1:16). “The most effective 
agency of his instruction was his own 
radiant personality.” § 


AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The agencies and their organiza- 
tions were not of major importance to 
Paul. But organization of some sort 
was needed; we have indications of 
his “set up” in Luke’s and Paul’s writ- 
ings. 

The basic unit of Paul’s educational 
system is the congregation, as is evi- 
dent in 1 Corinthians 14. Just as the 
synagog was the basic educational 
unit for Judaism, so the congregation 


7 Wilds, op. cit., p. 158. 
8 Wilds, op. cit., p. 154. 
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is for Christianity. That is the Lord’s 
will. Therefore, where he worked, he 
organized his converts into local con- 
gregations, so that there would be 
groups of people publicly being 
taught the Word. 

How the local congregation was to 
carry out the Lord’s command to 
“teach all nations .. . teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” is left to each 
local group to decide. His basic aim 
in organization is stated in Col. 3:16: 
“Let the Word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom, teaching and ad- 
monishing one another.” His organ- 
ization was fluid, adjustable to local 
conditions, needs and resources of 
manpower and talent, as we see from 
1 Cor. 12:28 and Eph. 4:11-18. The 
primary consideration in organizing 
the Lord’s work is always this: The 
Word must be taught, in season and 
out of season, to all men, with utmost 
efficiency. 

Indications of Paul’s teaching ac- 
tivity as a pastor are found in Acts 
20:20: “How I kept back nothing that 
was profitable unto you, but have 
showed you and have taught you 
publicly and from house to house’; 
and in verse 31: “Remember, that by 
the space of three years I ceased not 
to warn everyone night and day with 
tears.” Privatseelsorge, including pri- 
vate instruction and admonition, was 
an important agency in his work: “We 
preach, warning every man and teach- 
ing every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus” (Col. 1:28). 


9 Cf, Walther, Die rechte Gestalt and 
Kirche und Amt. Mueller, Christian Dog- 
matics, Concordia, St. Louis, 1934, pp. 555f. 
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The Apostle placed much responsi- 
bility upon the home, especially upon 
the fathers as the heads of the house- 
holds: “And, ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath, but bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). In Paul’s 
organization of Christian education 
the example and precept of the par- 
ents and of the environment and ac- 
tivity in the home could not be over- 
emphasized. 

Besides the church and the home 
there is no other educational agency 
mentioned in Paul’s Letters. Ob- 
viously he did not expect the State 
to assume responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the child in Christianity. 
The State is to maintain order, to dis- 
cipline the evildoer and to reward the 
upright, according to Rom. 18:4: “For 
he is the minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain; for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil.” The State 
may have to provide secular education 
and, if necessary, education in ethics 
and morals for the non-Christians, to 
maintain order and prevent complete 
chaos, but the Christian has been 
ordered by God to bring up his own 
children “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Eph. 6:4). He is 
not to expect the State, directly or in- 
directly, to do it for him. Paul knows 
of only two agencies for Christian 
education, the church and the home. 
The organization of the educational 
work within these two agencies he 
leaves to the sanctified common sense 
of the believer. 
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METHODS 


From the above paragraphs the 
reader has already noted the methods 
employed by Paul. We shall only 
summarize: Sermons (Acts 20:7; 
2 Tim. 4:2), Conversation (Acts 20: 
20, 31), Example (2 Thess. 3:9). 

In his motivation Paul never ap- 
pealed to selfishness in any form, for 
Christ “died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them and rose again.” (2 Cor. 
5:15). His constant appeal was to 
grateful love: “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us” (2 Cor. 5:14). This ap- 
peal is the only God-pleasing and the 
only truly effective motivation for life. 
By bringing this Gospel of God’s un- 
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selfish love for sinners to a self-cen- 
tered, immoral world, Paul injected 
into their pagan thought and life the 
effective motivation needed for striv- 
ing to attain the ideal of perfection 
enunciated by Jesus (Matt. 5:48): “Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

The pedagogy of Paul is both mod- 
ern and practical. We may well learn 
educational theory from him. But 
more than mere theory! Let us learn 
from him the highest ideals of the 
educator — “Teaching to him was the 
giving of a transcendent gift of knowl- 
edge and wisdom and the setting of 
a noble example.” 1° 


10 Wilds, op. cit., p. 154. 


WEIGCLE ExpLains NEw BIBLE VERSION TO Press. — At a luncheon given by 
' Thomas Nelson Co. here last Friday, Luther A. Weigle, dean emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, addressed representatives of leading magazines and the press 
on the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, soon to be published by Nelson. 
He explained that a revision was in order because the King James Version was 
based on faulty Hebrew and Greek texts, because scholars now understand 
better the vocabulary, grammar and idiom of Biblical language, and because 
some 300 words used in the earlier version have changed their meaning during 
the past three centuries. There was no attempt to write a new Bible, he said, 
but an effort to recover for English readers the true meaning of the Bible. — 
The Christian Century, October 31, 1951. 


Homework. — Homework is apparently here to stay because 75 per cent 
of the elementary- and high-school pupils who were polled favor it; 85 per 
cent of the parents favor it; 90 per cent of high-school teachers are convinced 
that home study is essential for the mastery of academic subjects; parents feel 


that the average time devoted to home study is about Fight, 20. 


. Homework 


should be made as pleasant and profitable to pupils as possible. In order for 
students to get the most out of their homework, parents might well ask them- 
selves — “Do I take an interest in my child’s study at home by encouraging him 
to complete his work and by helping wherever I can? Do I provide a regular 
time and place for him to study with plenty of light and with as much freedom 
from noise and interruptions as possible? Have I kept in touch with my child’s 
school and teachers to check on his progress?” — From a message to parents 
by Earl Dimmick, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Music in the Life of a Christian* 


A. C, STELLHORN 


“This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; we will rejoice and be 
glad win sit? (Ps: 0118:24). On this 
Sunday most of our congregations 
are, supposedly, commemorating the 
Reformation and its numerous bless- 
ings; on this Sunday we are dedicat- 
ing a Lutheran Music Building, which 
is a distinct result of the Reforma- 
tion — for, among the many other 
things, Luther restored music to its 
proper place in the Christian Church 
and in the hearts of God’s people. He 
classified music next to theology. 

At our synodical convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1935, there was a 
large mission service held in the 
Public Auditorium on Sunday after- 
noon. The speaker was Dr. William 
Dallmann. His opening words were: 
“Luther the Reformer, yes; but what 
about Luther the Missionary?” Lu- 
there was so many-sided that we 
could continue the pattern and say: 
What about Luther the Theologian, 
the Educator, the Father of Popular 
Education, the Translator and Cre- 
ator of a Literary Language, the Ad- 
viser of Princes and Foreign Govern- 
ments, the Family Man, — and so 
also: What about Luther the Musi- 
cianP Some years ago the Theodore 
Presser Company published in its 
Etude a map of Europe on which 
were given the names and_birth- 
places or places of residence of all 
the prominent European musicians 
that ever lived — from England to 
Russia, and from Norway to Italy; 
and right in the midst of them was 
listed Dr. Martin Luther as one of 
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the prominent men in the realm of 
music. There we have a recognition 
of Luther by the world of musicians; 
and there we have the connection 
between the Reformation and our 
new Music Center at this school. 

The Lord continues to show His 
grace and good will toward our Synod 
and to this institution. To meet the 
great dearth of teachers, occasioned 
by a remarkable expansion of our 
school system which the Lord granted 
us since 1940 (we saw a net increase 
of almost a thousand classrooms, 981 
to be exact), He has given us much 
larger numbers of students at both 
of our teachers’ colleges, and now 
likewise at the preparatory schools. 
To meet the need for housing these 
students, He has lately provided this 
school with a Library, and now with 
a Music Building, both to make more 
room for students in the college 
building proper and to increase and 
improve the training facilities. We 
can truly say with Jeremiah: “His 
compassions fail not. They are new 
every morning. (Lam. $8:22-23.) 
And the wonder of it is that they are 
new and unfailing despite our com- 
plete unworthiness. 

The dedication of the Music Build- 
ing today sets a milestone in the 
history of our Synod; for this is the 
first time that we have erected a 
separate college building devoted ex- 
clusively to music. 

Music instruction in teacher train- 


* Address at the dedication of the Music 
Center of Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Il]., October 28, 1951. 
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ing is, of course, nothing new. In 
our circles it dates back to 1848, when 
the old Perry County log-cabin col- 
lege, at first an institution for general 
higher education, was rehabilitated 
and transformed into a seminary for 
the training of pastors and teachers. 
Walther and Loeber at the time con- 
sistently called it “a training institu- 
tion for teachers and pastors,” naming 
the teachers first — evidently for these 
two reasons: 1. There were still a few 
theological candidates left, but there 
were no trained teachers, except one 
already employed (Winter at Alten- 
burg). 2. The rehabilitation of the 
Perry County college was recom- 
mended by a layman, Mr. Ahner, in 
a farewell letter to his congregation 
in St. Louis, and he gave teacher 
training as the purpose of the re- 
habilitation. 


Early Attention to Music 
in Teacher Training 


At that first of our seminaries, it 
was Teacher Johann Friedrich Ferdi- 
nand Winter of Altenburg, a musician 
and an artist, who taught music. 
When Pfarrer Wilhelm Loehe of 
Germany established for us a semi- 
nary for pastors and teachers at Fort 
Wayne in 1846, the music instructor 
may have been Teacher Johann 
Georg Wolf, himself a graduate of 
this seminary in January, 1847; cer- 
tain it is that it was Teacher J. G. 
Kunz since 1858. When Lochner and 
others opened a private teachers’ 
seminary at Milwaukee in 1855, it 
was Teacher Christian Diez who 
taught music. He must have been 
quite a musician. When Old Trinity 
in St. Louis dedicated its $113,000 
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church and costly organ in 1865, Diez 
was brought down from Milwaukee 
to play for the dedication. He played 
for five or six services over two days. 
A high honor, since Dr. Walther was 
himself an accomplished organist and 
choir director. Walther directed the 
choirs at the dedication. Prof. August 
Craemer reported in the Lutheraner 
at the time that Diez had given “a 
masterful performance on the large 
organ” — a two-manual Pfeffer, with 
34 speaking stops, which cost $5,400. 
When the Milwaukee seminary was 
combined with the seminary at Fort 
Wayne in 1857, and then transferred 
to Addison in 1864, there was im- 
mediate provision made for music 
equipment and a music teacher. At 
first a Student Wm. Hoffmann was 
hired on a temporary basis, but al- 
ready in 1866 Synod called Teacher 
Karl Brauer of later synodical fame. 

What was done since then, is 
known to most of us. But we must 
note this consistent attention to music 
in teacher training. It indicates three 
things: 1. A definite need of the 
Church. 2. An important ingredient 
in the personal and _ professional 
make-up of a Lutheran teacher. 38. 
A vital and integral phase of Chris- 
tian education — the latter because 
of the place of music in the life of a 
Christian. 

Since on this happy occasion music 
is uppermost in our minds, I have 
chosen to speak to you on music, 
more particularly on 


MUSIC IN THE LIFE OF A CHRISTIAN 

The connection between this gen- 
eral theme and teacher training lies 
in the fact that ongoing teachers at 
this college will be practicing and 
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performing instrumental and vocal 
music in this new building, partly 
for their own sakes, but primarily 
for the sake of the Christians out in 
the field, young and old, who are 
waiting for teachers to edify them 
with music and to instill in them a 
type of music that behooves the 
Christian. In the final analysis, this 
building is being dedicated to God 


as a service center to His people. 


Music a Creation of God 


Music is not an invention of man, 
but a divine creation, a natural part 
of the human being. As a conse- 
quence, all men are more or less 
musical, just as all are by nature 
religious. Even the savage in the 
jungle is no exception. Our Creator 
wanted heaven and earth to resound 
with music and song, to His honor 
and glory. So He made also the an- 
gelic hosts musical, and on earth, be- 
sides man, He caused even the birds 
to sing His praises. Remember the 
German morning hymn: “Die Haehn’ 
und Voegel mancherlei loben Gott 
mit ihrem Geschrei’? which, trans- 
lated, means: “The cocks and birds of 
all kinds praise God with their cries 
or their calls.” 

When the Triune God counseled 
with Himself about the creation of 
man and said: “Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness,” He 
included music in that likeness; for no 
other earthly creature is endowed 
with music in the sense in which we 
understand that term — not even the 
birds. Hence, when the Creator 
breathed the breath of life into the 
clay form of Adam and made him 
a living soul, He made him not only 
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a holy, righteous, and rational human 
being, but also a musician. Since 
Adam and Eve were made perfect in 
all respects, epuipped with the high- 
est qualities of which a human being 
in his perfection is capable, we must 
conclude that no later musician would 
have been a match for them; that 
even a Johann Sebastian Bach would, 
in comparison, have sunk into insig- 
nificance as a mere imperfect learner. 
And no one knew this better than 
Bach himself. This means that, while 
our first parents may or may not have 
had the musical instruments or the 
music we have today, nor the need 
for using them, they were endowed 
by the Creator with a perfect ability 
to create and to perform music, to 
devise and to build musical instru- 
ments at their topmost best. What 
a musical world we would have had 
if this heavenly perfection had con- 
tinued! Only in eternity shall we 
again experience it. And then, I am 
confident, we shall hear and perform 
music of which this world has never 
dreamed, despite all its high ac- 
complishments, as it is written: “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him” (1 Cor. 2:9). 
It will be like the “unspeakable” 
words which St. Paul heard when “he 
was caught up into paradise” in a 
vision (2 Cor. 12:4). 

Why did God make man a musical 
being? No matter what the reasons, 
the Lord saw in His wisdom that this 
quality belonged to the full life of a 
rational human being and made him 
all the more a likeness of Himself; 
for He is Himself musical — in fact, 
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the very source of music and the 
only source of all that is good about 
it. “For of Him and through Him 
and to Him are all things” (Rom. 
11:36). “Do not err, my beloved 
brethren,” writes St. James, “every 
good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above and cometh down from 
the Father of lights” (James 1:16-17). 
How easily we forget this in the 
realm of tone and engage in a hero 
worship of composers and performers! 
How easily the musicians forget it 
and glorify only themselves! 

God loves music, wants to hear it, 
and throughout Scripture invites and 
commands us to worship Him with 
singing and playing. The Holy Spirit 
caused David (Ps. 69:30-31) to 
respond to such invitations and 
commands and to say: “I will praise 
the name of God with a song and 
will magnify Him with thanksgiving. 
This also shall please the Lord better 
than an ox or bullock.” So said David 
the musician, who was specially en- 
gaged by King Saul to “refresh” him 
when the evil spirit from the Lord 
troubled him — David who later had 
three major choirs for the Taber- 
nacle service, totaling 4,000 instru- 
mentalists and singers, each group 


under the leadership of a _ dis- 
tinguished director, one of them 
Asaph. 


How often does not the Holy 
Spirit, through the holy writers, speak 
to us as follows —to cite only a few 
examples: 

“Oh, sing unto the Lord a new song!” 

(Ps. 98:1. ) 


“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord!” 
(Ps. 100:1.) 


“I will sing of mercy and judgment, unto 
Thee, O Lord, will I sing.” (Ps. 101:1.) 
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“Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet; 

praise Him with the psaltery and harp. 

Praise Him with the timbrel and dance; 

praise Him with stringed instruments and 
organs. 

Praise Him upon the loud cymbals; 

praise Him upon the high-sounding cymbals. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the 

Lord.” (Ps. 150:3-6. ) 

In the Epistle lesson of only three 
Sundays ago you heard how St. Paul, 
by inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
warned the Ephesians against worldly 
living, and then added: 


“But be filled with the Spirit, speaking to 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your 
heart unto the Lord” (Eph. 5:18-19). 

We read in Revelation (chap. 15: 
2-3) that St. John, in a vision of 
heaven, “saw, as it were, a sea of 
glass, mingled with fire, and them 
that had gotten the victory over the 
beast . . . stand on the sea of glass, 
having the harps of God. And they 
sing the song of Moses, the servant 
of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying: Great and marvelous are Thy 
works, Lord God Almighty; just and 
true are Thy ways, Thou King of 
saints.” 

We need no further reason why 
God made man musical than that 
the Lord is pleased and glorified by 
this form of worship and _ praise, by 
this response from a creature made 
in His likeness. But there is another 
reason: Music, like speech, motion, 
posture, or facial mien, such as smil- 
ing, laughing, frowning, and weeping, 
is an expression of our thoughts and 
feelings, and as such probably the 
most beautiful expression; it can and 
should be the pouring-out of our 
hearts; hence, it is also one of the 
most beautiful forms of worship — 
as David said: “This also shall please 
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the Lord better than an ox or bul- 
lock,” a sacrifice to God, as we sing 
in a German morning hymn: 


Du willst ein Opfer haben; 

Hier bring ich meine Gaben; 

Mein Weihrauch, Farr’ und Widder 
Sind mein Gebet und Lieder. 


Die wirst du nicht verschmaehen, 

Du kannst ins Herze sehen 

Und weissest, dass zur Gabe 

Ich ja nichts Bessres habe. (804:6-7. ) 


The meaning of it in English is 
this: Thou desirest a sacrifice. Here 
I bring my gifts. My incense, ox, and 
ram are my prayer and song. These 
wilt Thou not despise. Thou lookest 
upon the heart, and knowest that for 
a gift I have nothing that is better. 

But music as an expression is also 
a means of communication, as all ex- 
pressions are; that is, we can thereby 
meditate with ourselves and com- 
municate our feelings to others and 
influence them, as young David did 
with King Saul. We can communicate 
with the Lord, whom we worship and 
tell in song or instrumental music 
how we feel in our hearts or what we 
desire. Then there are our fellow 
Christians, and all our fellow men, 
to whom we can communicate our 
thoughts and feelings, and thereby 
influence them. We can tone their 
mood, comfort, and inspire them. 

The divine gift of music is, there- 
fore, a precious phase of our being, 
and of our life. What dreary places 
would our homes be, our churches, 
schools, colleges, and the world 
about us, if suddenly we were utterly 
deprived of this gift and its wide 
manifestations! 

As you look at the new Music 
Building, think of the high and noble 


purpose it is to serve and what moti- 
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vated the Church in the erection of 
such a building. Consider particu- 
larly that, if rightly used, it will be 
a standing pleasure to God and a 
great source of honor to Him on the 
part of this institution and countless 
other Christians. 


Music Corrupted by Sin 

But a great change has taken place 
since Creation. Due to his disastrous 
fall into sin, man no longer has music 
in its divine beauty and perfection. 
It was not entirely lost. Men have 
raised it to great heights, according 
to human standards. But music is 
now with us for the most part in a 
corrupt state — not alone imperfect, 
but largely also a tool of the devil for 
the defamation of its Creator and the 
spiritual destruction of mankind. 

There has never before been so 
much production and performance of 
music in the world than in our day, 
and it has never before been brought 
so close to everyone of us in the 
entire history of the world. Practically 
every living room in our country at- 
tests to that fact. The world sings, 
plays, and dramatizes it to us at our 
very hearthstone — yes, even in hos- 
pitals and at sick- and deathbeds. It 
is dinned into the ears of young and 
old from morning to night — and 
throughout the night, if you care to 
listen. 

But what is the greater portion of 
the world’s music? Is it not some- 
thing wholly foreign to its God-given 
character and purpose? Is it not 
largely godless and wicked in its 
major design? As you listen to your 
radio and television sets, or to music 
heard in a thousand other places, try 
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to determine how much of such music 
is fit for a Christian to hear or to 
perform, either because it is not con- 
trary to Scripture and the will of 
God or because its purpose is directly 
to edify the Christian spiritually and 
to worship and glorify the Lord. 

All Christianity should be filled 
with a holy wrath over such a situa- 
tion, for it is certainly an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God. But what 
do we find? Fortunately, the Chris- 
tian Church and every true member 
of it is still the chief bulwark against 
a total disintegration of the world; 
but the Christian Church itself has 
always been afflicted by much weak- 
ness. And so it is in music. I fear 
that among the many sins we still 
commit daily there are also many in 
the field of music — be it that we 
condone music in our homes, schools, 
or churches that is unworthy of us; or 
that we secretly or openly love and 
enjoy the musical abominations of 
the wicked world; or that we directly 
participate in the production and 
performance of such music, or buy 
and use the productions of others 
in the form of records and thoroughly 
enjoy them. As you know, the Chris- 
tian still has his evil flesh, which, if 
it is not restrained and overcome, will 
bring him more and more in harmony 
with the devil and the world. We 
should, therefore, earnestly examine 
ourselves and combat the evils in 
the realm of music in our daily lives 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
instead foster and devote ourselves 
only to that which is good. By good 
music we mean not only church music 
and spiritual songs, but also good 
nature songs, folk songs, and all other 
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music that is truly artistic and not 
an evil influence. The Lord is honored 
and glorified by such music as well. 


The Need of Christian Education 
in Music 

The only hope of the world to 
overcome the evil effects of man’s 
fall into sin, and so also to save its 
music from total corruption, is God 
Himself and His regenerating and 
sanctifying Word. We can, therefore, 
also say: The only hope of the world 
is the Christian Church, or Chris- 
tianity; for the Christian Church is 
the body of Christ and has ever 
exerted that influence by His divine 
command and in His name. Accord- 
ing to the pronouncement of Jesus, 
His Church on earth, and every 
member of it, is “the light of the 
world and the salt of the earth.” 
Jesus adds immediately that this light 
must not be hid under a bushel, and 
this salt must not lose its savor. In 
other words, Christ expects His 
Church and all Christians to take 
their influence upon the world seri- 
ously and to be truly effective as a 
light and a salt. 

In order that our light may every- 
where shine bright in this sin- 
darkened world, and our salt burn 
deep into its putrefaction, we need 
Christian education and more Chris- 
tian education in church, school, and 
home. It has been repeatedly said 
that Christian education is the hope 
of the world, and this is correct if 
it is taken in its wider sense of em- 
bracing in its objectives the regenera- 
tion of the sinner and unbeliever, his 
transformation into a child of God 
and an heir of eternal life, and not 
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only his spiritual growth or sancti- 
fication. 

The Church’s one obligation on 
earth is Christian education, be it 
for the winning or for the perfection 
and preservation of souls. It is Chris- 
tian education, both in its wider and 
its stricter sense, in which our Church 
and all of us as members are dili- 
gently engaged. It is the Christian 
education of our people for which the 
Church has established this teachers’ 
college and all its educational insti- 
tutions, that congregations have es- 
tablished schools and other agencies. 
It is Christian education in music for 
which our Synod has erected the new 
Music Building. 

There is no doubt about it, we 
have the organization and favorable 
situation to do a tremendously im- 
portant piece of work for the Lord, 
for the Church, and for the world. 
The chief thing now is that we do 
it, or that we continue and improve 
what we have done all along. Our 
favorable situation in the Church is 
like a good and beneficial law: Not 
the situation or the law, but the 
people who make use of the situation 
or those who obey the law, will pro- 
duce the beneficial results. Some 
years ago 62 nations of the world 
signed the Kellogg Peace Pact to out- 
law war. Writing about this, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University said correctly: “This is 
now the law of the world, if only the 
people will obey it.” They did not 
obey, and so the law was futile. 

I would urge all of you to look 
upon this new Music Building here 
at River Forest as another incentive 
and reminder that you have a serious 
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obligation to fulfill in the field of 
music; that you are to help maintain 
or restore the best of music in your 
own life and the life of your fellow 
Christians. To our many pastors and 
teachers I would say: Prepare to lead 
effectively in this endeavor and to set 
a good example. 

To the faculty of this institution, 
and especially its Music Department, 
I would say: Continue to prepare for 
us the right kind of teachers, includ- 
ing more and more men and women 
who can also be adequate servants of 
our people in music. You have the 
understanding, and you will always 
remember, that music is a highly im- 
portant factor in the Church and in 
the life of the individual Christian, 
young and old. In all your instruc- 
tions, therefore, whether you teach 
music or not, you will continue to en- 
courage your students to devote 
themselves also to music. 

And to this fine, large student body 
I would say: We are not all gifted 
alike, but we are all more or less 
musical by nature. Take the talent 
which the Lord has entrusted to you, 
no matter how small or how large, and 
develop it with the help of God to 
its fullest extent — always remember- 
ing that you are preparing as a Chris- 
tian educator; that Christian educa- 
tion embraces all phases of a 
Christian’s life, including music. 
Never be discouraged if fellow stu- 
dents excel you. Work with the talent 
you have, and work hard. Every mu- 
sician must do that. Also with him 
it is about 90 per cent perspiration 
and only 10 per cent inspiration or 
native talent. You will not be faulted 
by the Lord for a lack of gifts, but you 
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will be faulted for not using the gifts 
you have or for burying your talent 
in the ground. Most of our con- 
gregations will require musical service 
of you, and that usually means play- 
ing for church services and conduct- 
ing choirs. But they are, on the 
whole, modest in their requirements. 
Very few want concert organists or 
pianists. Nearly all of them are satis- 
fied if a teacher can play a church 
service satisfactorily, which means 
especially the hymns and the liturgy, 
and if he devotes himself to simple 
but churchly music and plays it well. 
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Whatever your talent, study and prac- 
tice faithfully — and my hearty good 
wishes to you! 

And now, as we dedicate the Music 
Building to the Lord, let us implore 
Him to bless it and all who make use 
of it, so that it may forever be one 
of the great wellsprings of divine 
favor to many generations. When we 
shall stand before the throne of the 
Lamb on Judgment Day, it will ap- 
pear what also this building has con- 
tributed toward the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the blessed of our 
Father which is in heaven. 


Tue CAsE OF THE GIFTED CuILp. — Trends — past and present — in serving 
the needs of the gifted child are summed up neatly in “The Case of the Gifted 
Child,” by Jeannette Giles. Writing in Texas Trends (spring, 1951), Miss 


Giles says: 


1. Segregation in special classes or schools on a part-time or full-time basis 
is not ideal. Most educators are convinced that children of all types and levels 
of intelligence should work and play together, each making his own contribu- 
tion to the other and to the whole group. Few schools today practice full-time 


homogeneous grouping of the gifted. 


2. Acceleration means any plan permitting a pupil to study materials be- 
yond those of his normal grade level. Prior to the 1920’s, acceleration in the 
form of grade-skipping was the accepted means of school adjustment for the 
intellectually superior child. Today the practice is discouraged. The consensus 
reflects the inadvisability of acceleration beyond 1% or 2 years, and this only 
when the child is physically, socially, and emotionally able. 

8. Enrichment includes extra provision for pupils in the regular classrooms 
in the form of extra work, variation of kinds of work, and different methods of 
instruction. The dominant factor is the use of large areas of interest which 
afford the child freedom in research and creative expression. This procedure 


is currently in greatest favor. 


To CELEBRATE ARRIVAL OF ST. THOMAs. — Plans are afoot for the celebra- 
tion next year of the 1,900th anniversary of the coming of the apostle Thomas 
to India. Tradition has it that St. Thomas landed in 52 A.D. at Cranganore, 
an ancient seaport on the west coast of southern India, and that he preached 
the gospel and established churches in that region. Some scholars question 
the authenticity of this tradition. They say that the church which existed in 
Travancore-Cochin early in the Christian era was founded not by the apostle 
in the lst century, but by missionaries of the Nestorian churches of the east in 
the 3rd or 4th century. One of the Nestorian missionaries, they explain, must 
have been named Thomas, and in time he came to be associated in the popular 
mind with the apostle. — The Christian Century, October 17, 1951. 


Memory Work * 
A. H. KRAMER 


Reaction to Excessive Memory 
Work Requirements. — Memory work 
is a much debated subject in educa- 
tional circles. There was a time when 
practically everything which was 
taught and learned in school was 
committed to memory. A_person’s 
formal education was judged by the 
amount of memorized material which 
he could recall at the spur of the mo- 
ment. A scarcity of well-written text- 
books may have helped to bring about 
this situation. It was also firmly be- 
lieved by many that much practice in 
memorization disciplines and strength- 
ens the mind. 

Present-day educators often frown 
upon memory work in school. There 
is a general reaction to excessive 
memory work as required during the 
nineteenth century. The chief stress 
in education is now on exploratory 
work, experience, and child develop- 
ment. We are told that children 
should live in a school environment 
which is conducive to the total growth 
and that so-called drill should be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The Lutheran schools have often 
been accused of being institutions 
which are built upon the principles 
of memory work. Public schools have 
pointed an accusing finger at us, and 
many of our former pupils recall the 
days when they were required to 
memorize long lists of hymns and 
Bible passages. In some instances, 
parents of our own Church have re- 
fused to send their children to the 
Lutheran school because they had de- 
veloped an aversion to memory work 


in their childhood days. 
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Memory work has been discussed 
in faculty meetings, at teachers’ con- 
ferences, in superintendents’ confer- 
ences, and in Winkelkonferenzen. The 
question has been honestly asked 
whether our former techniques of 
teaching religion have really pro- 
duced the results which we have de- 
sired and which we thought we had 
achieved. 

In studying texts for Sunday school 
teachers and administrators in church 
denominations other than the Lu- 
theran Church, one hardly finds men- 
tion of memory work. It sounds, 
therefore, like the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness to read in Fant and 
French, All About the Sunday School, 
p. 25, a publication by Christian Pub- 
lications, New York, the following 
quotation: — 

Nevertheless, that there is distinct 
value in Scripture memorization has al- 
ways been recognized. — As in the cate- 
chetical method, so in memorizing there 
was much that was of value. It is to be 
feared that in turning the Sunday school 
went too far, for today there are com- 
paratively few children who can recite 
any considerable number of verses from 
the Scriptures. — Though the meaning of 
that which is to be memorized may not 
be fully comprehended at the time, the 
occasion may later arise in an hour of 
decision, temptation, or special need 
when the recalling of some warning or 
promise may serve a highly useful pur- 
pose. 

Place of Memory Work in Educa- 
tion. — There may be room for argu- 


* Essay presented to the Northern Illinois 
District Teachers Conference, October 19, 
1951, and submitted for publication upon 
request. Ep. 
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ment as to methods to be employed in 
acquiring materials. to be retained in 
the mind as well as to the quality and 
amount of subject matter to be com- 
mitted to memory. There may be an 
honest difference of opinion whether 
memory work should always be ac- 
quired in correlation with: the study 
of larger units or if it should be ex- 
pected that children learn isolated 
treasures of Christian gems upon 
thorough explanation by the teacher, 
but the value of good memory work 
itself can hardly be questioned. 


It has been said that “all other abil- 
ities of the mind borrow from memory 
their beauty and perfection.” In a very 
real sense it is true that all other faculties 
of the soul are useless without memory. 
Of what profit is all our wisdom, our 
reading, our study if we are unable to 
preserve the knowledge we have ac- 
quired? Of what benefit to us are all 
the intellectual attainments of our lives 
if they are lost as soon as they are ob- 
tained? Memory makes rich the mind by 
preserving all the results of our study 
and learning. 

“Without memory the soul of man 
would be a poor, destitute, naked being, 
with an everlasting blank spread over it, 
except the fleeting ideas of the present 
moment.” — Watts. It may be safely 
said that memory is the basis of all 
knowledge, that without it neither sci- 
ence nor art is a possible thing. This 
being true, the more a man remembers 
the greater is the amount of his knowl- 
edge and the greater the foundation for 
further study and research. (Evans, How 
to Memorize, Moody Press, pp. 9, 10.) 


Stress on Memory Work in Courses, 
Outlines, and Periodicals. — The need 
for memorized religious materials is 
stressed consistently and unequiv- 
ocally in all writings on the subject 
within our Church both of today and 
of the past. Perhaps, more than ever 
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the need and value of religious mem- 
ory work for Sunday schools is urged 
in Rev. R. C. Rein’s recent book, 
Building the Sunday School, and in 
Dr. A. L. Miller’s new Individual 
Memory Course for Sunday Schools. 

Religion in Lutheran Schools, pro- 
duced at the Seward Workshop in 
1949, does not minimize the impor- 
tance of memory work. The Teachers 
Manual for Concordia Primary Re- 
ligion Series contains a total of mem- 
ory work to be learned as great as 
any course ever offered, and the new 
units in religion for intermediate and 
upper grades now being developed 
under the leadership of the Board for 
Parish Education feature memory 
work as a very essential part of teach- 
ing religion. 

The Course of Study for Lutheran 
Elementary Schools has set the follow- 
ing six objectives for memory work: 

1. Knowledge by memory of the 
essential elements of the Christian 
faith and doctrine. 

2. Acquisition of a store of religious 
memory material adequate for the 
Christian’s needs. 

3. Intimate acquaintance with gems 
of religious literature as a means of 
sympathetic contact between Chris- 
tians. 

4. The ability and habit of putting 
memorized materials to practical use. 

5. The ability and habit of exact 
memorizing and quotation. 

6. Stimulation of a love and desire 
for memory work through a realiza- 
tion of its present and future useful- 
ness. 


These objectives will never be at- 
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tained unless memory work is pur- 
sued vigorously in our schools. 

Our | sainted colleague Herman 
Voigt wrote in Graded Memory Ma- 
terial, p.5: “Memory is your best li- 
brary. It goes with the persecuted 
into exile; with the soldier into the 
battle and ‘over the top’; with the sick 
into the hospital and to the operating 
table. Who will estimate the value of 
a memory filled with Bible verses and 
hymns in the hour of temptation, sor- 
row, trouble, sickness, and death?” 

There can never be a question as to 
the need of religious memory work 
for our children, and the maximum 
amount of it is never too much. Chil- 
dren and adults will be able to give 
an account of their faith, to find com- 
fort and strength for their lives, to 
meet the attacks of Satan, to have the 
right perspective of their Christian life 
and duty, to speak the right word to 
the erring, to infidels, and to such as 
are in need of spiritual uplifting in the 
measure that they are at home in the 
Scriptures. “For the Word of God is 
quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and it is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” — Hebrews 
4:12. And, “The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul: the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple.” — Ps. 19:7. 

Things to Avoid. — The first thing 
which a teacher should avoid in teach- 
ing memory work is a cold, mechan- 
ical approach to the subject, which 
deteriorates into a mere assigning and 
reciting of unrelated subject matter. 
The teacher may be fully convinced 
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that the lessons are good for the chil- 
dren and that, after all, the course of 
study outlines must be completed dur- 
ing the year. In the final analysis, it 
is the child which must do the learn- 
ing and which will be affected favor- 
ably or otherwise by the lessons to be 
learned and by the method of in- 
struction. 

Another misconception is that every 
child must and can assimilate and re- 
tain the same amount and type of 
memorization as all other children in 
the same class of a single school or of 
a large school system. Human beings 
are not so constituted by their varying 
backgrounds, interests, and abilities. 
Even if a teacher succeeds in achiev- 
ing perfect recitations from all chil- 
dren in his class, there is still reason 
to believe that some children’s reten- 
tive abilities have been strained un- 
duly and that, at least, a few have not 
worked up to their normal capacities. 
In memory work as in all other school- 
work the teacher must think in terms 
of the individual child. 

Extrinsic motivation is not enough. 
It is true, children go to school to 
learn and they must be encouraged to 
learn the lessons gladly which are as- 
signed to them, but eight times 180 
memory lessons assigned to a child 
during his elementary school career 
add up considerably if there is a lack 
of intrinsic motivation or interest in 
and love for the materials to be mem- 
orized on the part of the child. 

It is also unrealistic on the part of 
the teacher to expect that even his 
best pupils produce their very best 
memory work every day of the year. 
Perhaps even teachers can recall days 
when they were indisposed or when 
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they were so thoroughly fed up with 
their job that they couldn't concen- 
trate sufficiently to do their regular 
work. 

All this has not been said to lower 
requirements and to condone careless 
preparation, but if we are to deal with 
children successfully, we must under- 
stand children, child nature, and child 
problems. 

Carefully Selected Memory Ma- 
terials. — Do we still need a memory 
course, or have we progressed suffi- 
ciently in teaching so that all memory 
teaching in our schools can grow out 
of the regular instruction? 

One of the most mistaken notions 
in the past of people who had only 
a superficial grasp of so-called pro- 
gressive education was that organiza- 
tion of subject matter can be dis- 
pensed with in favor of a complete 
developmental procedure in teaching. 
Few teachers are big enough in any 
one subject to embark upon the sea of 
teaching without carefully organizing 
the materials to be taught and lean- 
ing heavily upon others who have or- 
ganized them previously. Education 
which is really progressive and mod- 
ern is not a haphazard hit or miss. 

If our schools are to achieve only 
the first three objectives for memory 
work as set up in The Course of Study 
for Lutheran Elementary Schools, 
namely: 

1. Knowledge by memory of the es- 
sential elements of the Christian faith 
and doctrine, 

2. Acquisition of a store of religious 
memory material adequate for the 
Christian’s needs, 


3. Intimate acquaintance with gems 
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of religious literature as a means of 
sympathetic contact between Chris- 
tians, 

they cannot rely on chance selection 
of memory materials in individual 
schools and classes, but they must use 
carefully selected materials which in- 
clude the essential elements of the 
Christian faith and doctrine and 
which are adequate for the Chris- 
tian’s needs. 

Memory Work for What — for 
Whom. — Why should children mem- 
orize and for whom? Adults like to 
see a reason for what they are re- 
quired to do. Children are often too 
immature to understand the why of 
things, but they also respond best to 
purposeful direction. If they decide 
to memorize a reading to be presented 
at a parent meeting, they will prob- 
ably work much harder and enjoy the 
work more than if the teacher merely 
assigns a poem to be studied and re- 
cited as a regular school assignment. 

Religious memory material assigned 
and memorized in a mechanical and 
matter-of-fact fashion may leave a 
child’s heart untouched, and it may 
even antagonize the child if the as- 
signment is not understood, too diffi- 
cult, or too long. 

Success in memory work requires 
that the teacher himself is keenly in- 
terested in the material, that he makes 
it meaningful to the children, and that 
he supplies the necessary motivation 
so that children will want to learn. 

The prime reason for learning re- 
ligious memory work must always be 
the love which we have for our Savior, 
the high regard which we have for 
God, and the desire to know and to 
make our own as many of His words 
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as possible. God’s Word is a living 
source of strength, comfort, and guid- 
ance. It is our spiritual life line. With- 
out it we die, and through it we are 
saved eternally. Happy the person 
who not only knows about God in 
general terms, but who can use God’s 
Word correctly and accurately for 
himself, for other Christians about 
him, and for speaking to such as are 
still unconverted. Happy the person 
who has memorized at least the chief 
parts of Christian doctrine as con- 
tained in Luther’s Small Catechism, 
who can state the elements of the 
Christian doctrine at all times, who 
can, as the occasion arises, sing with 
Georg Neumark, “If Thou But Suffer 
God to Guide Thee,” or break forth 
into “Now Thank We All Our God” 
with Johann Crueger. Thrice happy 
the person who can lisp along at his 
own deathbed the song “My Savior, 
be Thou Near Me When Death is at 
My Door,” or the words of Job, “TI 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

If children can be shown the value 
of knowing God’s Word for their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare, then they 
will have the basic motivation needed 
for learning it. Christian teachers 
must never tire in their efforts to 
demonstrate the intrinsic value of 
knowing God intimately and directly 
through a knowledge of His exact 
Word. 

Accepted Methods for Teaching 
Memory Work. — There is no royal 
road to learning, and there is no single 
way of learning memory work without 
effort on the part of the learner. The 
good teacher will succeed in teaching 
_ much memory work incidentally but 
purposefully during the regular re- 
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ligion lesson. Statements from the 
Bible written on the blackboard and 
repeated by the children, sentences 
completed in assigned lessons, or 
choice statements found in research 
work by the older children are im- 
pressed on the minds of the children, 
and, if well taught, much of this ma- 
terial will become a permanent mem- 
ory possession for many children. 

Oscar Lowry of Moody Bible Insti- 
tute has developed a simple card sys- 
tem which can be used to commit to 
memory an unlimited number of Bible 
passages with their exact location dur- 
ing spare moments while riding in a 
bus or a streetcar, waiting for an ap- 
pointment, or when the mind is idle 
otherwise. Even though this system 
is suggested primarily for adults, chil- 
dren in the upper elementary school 
grades could use it with profit. Most 
of the children in our schools who be- 
come keenly interested in memory 
work and who make a systematic and 
sustained effort at memorizing will 
have little difficulty in learning the 
ordinary assignments. 

Detailed suggestions for memoriz- 
ing are given to pupils and to teachers 
in the General Course of Study for 
Lutheran Elementary Schools, pp. 48 
to 52. The wide-awake teacher will 
find many ways of making memory 
work in school interesting, stimulat- 
ing, and purposeful. 

Individual Approach to Learning 
Memory Work. — Some teachers have 
reported good success by permitting 
individual children to complete mem- 
ory courses at their own rate of speed. 
Although this procedure precludes 
much possibility to integrate the 
memory work properly with the re- 
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ligion lesson, it does take into con- 
sideration individual differences of 
pupils and the absent pupil. Dr. A. 
L. Miller of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation has prepared an Individual 
Memory Course for Lutheran Sunday 
Schools which is used quite generally. 
The individual approach is, perhaps, 
better suited to Sunday schools than 
to parochial schools on account of the 
smaller classes in the Sunday schools. 

Unit Approach to Memorizing. — 
Much has been said and written in 
favor of correlating the memory work 
with the regular religion lesson, but 
only recently have courses been pre- 
pared which present carefully worked- 
out units that include adequate, care- 
fully selected, and _ well-correlated 
memory work which meets the ob- 
jectives of the Course of Study for 
Lutheran Elementary Schools and the 
needs of the child. 

The total number of new lessons to 
be learned in the first grade in more 
or less unrelated manner according 
to the Memory Book for Lutheran 
Schools is 61. The total number for 
the two-year course according to the 
Teacher's Manual for Concordia Pri- 
mary Religion is 131. Divided by two 
this will be 65% for one year. The 
same proportion will hold true of the 
units which are being developed for 
the intermediate and upper grades. 
By this comparison I do not wish to 
condemn the Memory Book for Lu- 
theran Schools. This book has pro- 
duced and is now producing good 
results in many schools, especially 
where the lessons are carefully ex- 
plained by the teacher. The point 
that I wish to stress is that equally as 
much carefully selected memory ma- 
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terial with systematic reviews can be 
learned by the children according to 
the unit method as has been taught 
according to separate memory courses. 

The interesting observation of the 
author of both the Memory Book for 
Lutheran Schools and a recently com- 
pleted unit in religion is this: 

Many teachers have complained 
that the Memory Book contains too 
much memory material. A number of 
teachers and pastors who have used 
the new unit, “The Story of Salvation,” 
have commented that the memory 
work which it contains is simple and 
easy to learn. As a matter of fact, the 
unit on “The Story of Salvation” con- 
tains comparatively more memory 
work than the M emory Book. 

In a well-prepared unit the memory 
work follows the activities naturally; 
in fact, it becomes part of the activ- 
ities. It is integrated and meaningful 
because it is part and parcel of the 
materials that are studied to achieve 
the objectives of the unit. 

The unit contains the memory 
course in logical sequence. Also syste- 
matic review of memory work is pro- 
vided for in carefully planned unit 
study. It may be argued that the unit 
approach militates against chronology 
in memorizing. However, the Cate- 
chism can be reviewed chronologically 
after the separate parts have been 
learned in units, and so the argument 
regarding chronology loses its force. 
Hymns, prayers, and Bible passages 
are never, and need not be, learned 
in strictly chronological order. 

The teachers of Grades 1-3 will find 
a great deal of help for teaching mem- 
ory work by following the units out- 
lined in the Teacher's Manual for 
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Concordia Primary Religion Series. 
These units contain the essential 
memory work in correlation with the 
regular religion lesson, and reports 
from many teachers indicate enthu- 
siastic approval of the plan. 

Units are being planned for Grades 
4—8 under the direction of Synod’s 
Board for Parish Education. Sufficient 
units are planned to provide materials 
for all teaching of religion in the in- 
termediate and upper grades. In these 
units memory work will likewise be 
correlated and integrated. “Baptism 
and Its Meaning for the Christian,” 
by Arthur L. Miller, and “The Story 
of Salvation” by Wm. A. Kramer have 
been completed and used experiment- 
ally by a number of teachers. Other 
units are in preparation. While ex- 
perimental units can be made avail- 
able only to a limited number of 
schools in each case, “Baptism and 
Its Meaning for the Christian” is pub- 
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lished in Religion in Lutheran Schools 
(Concordia, 1949), and is thus avail- 
able for study or use by all teachers. 
The unit illustrates how memory work 
can be properly correlated. 

In the following statements, Oscar 
Lowry has prepared a fitting conclu- 
sion to our discussion on Memory 
Work in Scripture Memorizing and 
Successful Personal Work: 

1. It is important that we memorize 
the Scriptures because of the blessing 
that comes to our own individual 
lives. 

2. It is important that we memorize 
the Scriptures because by the Word 
of God we are equipped for testimony 
and a faithful service. 

May our schools continue to equip 
our children ever better in accurate 
knowledge of God’s Hloy Word, and 
may this knowledge be favorably re- 
flected in Christian attitudes and con- 
duct. 


OrweELu’s “1984” InrEREsTs GerRMANS. — The late George Orwell’s novel 
1984, with its vision of a totalitarian world in the future, created great interest 
when it appeared here in translation. German readers find on almost every page 
some passage which recalls to them the methods of the nazi regime. Will things 
really be like that again in 1984? To this question Pres. Hermann Ehlers of 
the Bundestag replies: “We cannot tell. But there is danger that the whole 
world will go the way of madness. To fight this danger, moderation of methods 
and lenience in the choice of means would be inappropriate. One must make 
real decisions. Either the world is ready to acknowledge that man is God’s 
creation and gains his dignity and the meaning and direction of his life from 
God, or the world will become the victim of power for power’s sake.” — The 


Christian Century, October 17, 1951. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo, G. STELZER 


Forgotten 


Charlie had learned to play a num- 
ber of musical instruments during 
his preparation for the teaching pro- 
fession. His new position in Hunter- 
ville stirred up his imagination: 800 
communicants, 80 children in school, 
and 180 in Sunday school. Where 
there are people, there are possibili- 
ties. That was Charlies motto. So 
he began his work in Hunterville. 

Music appreciation, to Charlie, 
meant dealing with audible music 
and living people, people who wanted 
to see and hear and handle. So he 
began his lesson in appreciation by 
showing and playing the many musi- 
cal instruments at his command. The 
eyes and ears of his pupils were al- 
most as wide open as their mouths. 
Interested? Of course. Here was 
something to hear, to see, to do! All 
the while Charlie was selling himself 
to those young Christians who were 
ever on the lookout for a worthy ideal. 
They would follow him now as he 
traced a map, demonstrated a _prin- 
ciple of science, or asked them to 
discover new truths from old books. 
But Jimmie broke the silence: “We 
have one like that!’ Next day he 
brought an old violin. Johnny had an 
old clarinet without a reed. Soon, it 
was discovered, most of the children 
had some kind of musical instrument 
at home, or they knew some relative 


Musicians 


who played one. This discovery was 
another challenge to Charlie. 

Forgotten musicians, persons who 
had at one time played some kind of 
musical instrument or had _ sung, 
seemed to abound in Hunterville. 
Why? Why forgotten? It caused 
Charlie to think. Would he, too, once 
be a forgotten musician? Would the 
children he now was teaching, too, 
be forgotten musicians? Why should 
they learn only to forget and to be 
forgotten? There seemed to be but 
one answer. Use, and use only, could 
conquer disuse. Furthermore, there 
seemed to be in evidence a group 
factor which called for making music 
together. Charlie faced a twofold 
problem: to train and to motivate the 
children toward active participation 
and enjoyment in music making, and 
to revive the interest and abilities of 
the adult membership of the con- 
gregation in the forgotten art. This 
was the challenge that Charlie, and 
Hunterville, needed. 

Demonstrations are effective, but 
it takes time to prepare and arrange 
for them. The children took care of 
that. Jimmie persuaded his father to 
tune up the old violin and bring it to 
school as he called for his son one 
afternoon. Although reticent, Father 
let himself be coaxed to play a few 
tunes. When Charlie calmly played 
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a second part to the third number, all 
were amazed. Even Jimmie’s father 
was thrilled. And so it continued. 
Another player, another instrument, 
another thrill, was brought to school. 
Demonstrations by relatives, ac- 
quaintances, and friends served to re- 
vive forgotten musicians to new hopes 
for the future. Each week brought 
more surprises until the whole com- 
munity was interested in these 
pleasant demonstrations. 


Confidence is a thing you can’t buy. 
But it can be won. The best bait is 
invested confidence with efficiency. 
Charlie had observed so many per- 
sons, young and old, who had mas- 
tered and maintained musical in- 
terests and abilities that he was 
confident. He had studied so per- 
sistently and cheerfully that he was 
efficient. He was so pleasant, so 
gracious, that young and old musi- 
cians, budding or forgotten, were 
drawn to him. He won this precious 
confidence through the children on 
an individual basis. Soon he could 
invite the revived forgotten musicians 
to make music together, for the chil- 
dren, of course. 

Charlie was determined to win also 
the young people. During the past 
years music had been used toward 
unwholesome ends, mixed with goodly 
portions of questionable entertain- 
ment. Here was another challenge. 
The children had been won by curi- 
osity and amazement at Charlie’s 
ability to play so many instruments 
so well. The adults had been won 
by the children, mixed with probable 
amounts of egocentric stimulation. 
Could the young people also be won? 
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How could their urge toward activity 
be satisfied by sitting and playing or 
singing together? Again the experi- 
ence of college days came to the 
rescue. Charlie had attended Wal- 
ther League Choral Union concerts, 
zone rallies, band rallies at university 
football games, and musical clinics at 
which hundreds and thousands of 
young people came together to make 
music. This must be possible in 
Hunterville and vicinity also. And so 
it came about that zone rallies in- 
cluded musical activities, both instru- 
mental and vocal, dramatic and de- 
votional, until the victory again was 
on Charlie’s side. 


Charlie’s pastor wrote us this let- 
ter: “I want you to know that since 
Charlie has been with us, the public 
relations between the congregation, 
the community and our school have 
risen remarkably for good. He uses 
his personality, his music, and_ his 
teaching ability to make friends for 
Christ, whose Word he _ teaches 
beautifully.” 

Charlie is you, the composite you. 
Hunterville is your town. The pas- 
tor is your pastor. The forgotten 
musicians are al] around you. It’s 
fun, good, wholesome, vital, ener- 
getic fun, to be a teacher, and a 
musician, for Christ’s sake. 

We believe with St. Paul, Phil. 4:8: 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 
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New Music Center at River Forest 


Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., provides the majority of 
profesionally trained musicians serv- 
ing our Synod. As the college enroll- 
ment of Concordia increased rapidly 
during the past few years, it became 
more and more urgent that increased 
facilities be provided to carry on the 
important work of training these 
musicians. 

The building which has been pro- 
vided by the gifts of the members of 
the Church contains approximately 
85 rooms. Around the large choral 
room are located sixteen organ prac- 
tice rooms and five organ teaching 
studios. The majority of the practice 
organs will be built by the Moeller 
Organ Company of Hagerstown, Md., 
and will consist of three speaking 
stops each. The teaching organs will 
be built by the Moeller Company and 
by the Skinner Organ Company of 
Boston, Mass., and will consist of ap- 
proximately ten speaking stops each. 
Room has been provided in the choral 
room for the later addition of a three- 
manual concert organ. Room has 


also been provided in the choral room 
for recording. and broadcasting. 

All piano practice and teaching 
facilities have been grouped around 
the band room. There are forty piano 
practice rooms and eight piano teach- 
ing studios. The practice pianos are 
being furnished by the Story and 
Clark Piano Company of New Haven, 
Mich. The specifications for these 
instruments were provided by the 
eminent piano builder Charles Fred- 
erick Stein of La Grange, Ill. 

In addition to these facilities, there 
are instructors’ offices, administrative 
offices, and a faculty meeting room. 

The : building is constructed of 
Cranbrook buckskin brick and In- 
diana limestone (Bedford stone) on 
the exterior. The interior walls are 
constructed of cement block. 

It is the hope and prayer of all who 
have been connected with the plan- 
ning and construction of this beauti- 
ful new addition to Concordia’s 
campus that it may serve for many 
generations to instruct and encourage 
the people of God in His praise. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 
J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40 St., 
New York, N.Y. 


SUITE GOTHIQUE. L. Boellmann. 
8640. $1.50. 
This is a fine edition of the well-known 
Suite, registered by T. Tertius Noble. 


No. 


FUNERAL SERVICE MUSIC. Selections 
and Excerpts from Bach, Handel, 
Franck. By Russell Hancock Miles. 
No. 8651. 11 pages. $1.00. 

Mr. Miles has provided the interludes for 

a 15-minute combination of “Come, Sweet 


Death” (Bach), Larghetto from the 12th 
Concerto for Strings (Handel), the solo 
from Chorale in A Minor (Franck), “Herz- 
lich tut mich verlangen” (Bach), and the 
Sonatina from God’s Time Is Best (Bach). 
Most appropriate funeral music. 


AN ORGAN SUITE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Bennett Andrews. No. 8653. 75 cents. 
The composer calls them Joyous Changes 
on Three Carols: “Good King Wenceslas,” 
“God Rest You Merry,” and “Joy to the 
World,” all written in a style befitting the 
text. The familiar chime theme used against 
“Joy to the World” is particularly unique 
and effective. Easy. 
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TWELVE SHORT MELODIOUS ORGAN 
STUDIES FOR LEFT HAND AND 
PEDALS, Barton Bachmann. No. 8638. 
$1.25. 

If you have trouble in achieving in- 
dependence between the left hand and the 
feet in playing, these fourteen pages should 
help you. 5G. S: 


The H. W. Gray Company, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 


FOUR SLOW MOVEMENTS (From the 

Sonatas). Felix Mendelssohn. 75 cents. 

If you do not have the Organ Sonatas, 

these Four Slow Movements will be a wel- 

come addition to your repertoire. Each one 
is a gem. 

A SOLEMN PRELUDE (From Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 21: Weinen, klagen). Arranged 
by E. Power Biggs. No. 767. 75 cents. 

So effective, beautiful, and easy. You 
must try it. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN E MINOR 
(The Cathedral). J. S. Bach. 50 cents. 


This edition gives the C# in the descend- 
ing scale of the fourth measure and restores 
the famous “missing” eighteenth measure of 
the Prelude. The twenty-fourth measure of 
the Fugue omits the inverted mordent on 
the first of three clarion calls of the theme. 
We have held that the use of three instead 
.of two presentations of this well-known call 
in the theme was deliberate on the part of 
Bach and is good for emphasis as well as for 
maintaining liberty in the formal fugue. 
Measure thirty-three drops the use of syn- 
-copation on the G before the dominant. 


‘THE TWO-MANUAL ORGAN. Compiled 
by John Holler. 64 pages. $2.00. 

These sixteen pieces have for the most 
part been reviewed in these pages. Among 
‘the chorale numbers are “Now Thank We 
All Our God,” Whitney, “Come, Thou Al- 
mighty King,” Whitney, “Duke Street,” 
Mead, “Old Hundredth,”’ Purcell, “Nether- 
lands,” Fisk, “How Brightly Shines,” Olsson, 
and the Pastorale Symphony by Handel. 
‘The entire collection deserves favorable 
consideration as a contrast to the old mas- 
‘ters. Not difficult. 
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TWO CHORALES,. Marcel Dupré. 1. In 
dulci jubilo. 2. In Thee is Joy. No. 770. 
$1.50. 


They look easy, but you will have to work 
for the rhythm. 


SIX SHORT PRELUDES or INTER- 
LUDES. William Reed. $1.00. 


About two pages in length, they will 
serve well as voluntaries in Matins or 
Vespers. 


ADAGIO, W. A. Mozart, arranged by 
E. Power Biggs. No.768. 75 cents. 
Written for the Glass Harmonica, it is 
not too pianistic and may serve as a volun- 


tary. It can be heard on Columbia LP 
Record ML 4831. 


CANON IN B MINOR. R Schumann, ar- 
ranged by John E. West. 60 cents. 


A frequent concert number, good for de- 
veloping a light touch. Easy to listen to as 
a light number in a general concert. 

He Gase 


The following four numbers have been 
received. They may not be valuable for our 
services, but are interesting: 


A MOUNTAIN SPIRITUAL. Based on a 
Kentucky Folk Song. N. C. Whitney. 
75 cents. 


TWO MEDITATIONS. Ulysses Kay. No. 
27. 75 cents. 


EUCHARISTIA. Three Modern Preludes 
on Communion Themes. G. Edmund- 
son. $1.50. 


TOCCATA II IN D. Paul Mueller-Zuerich. 
No. 778. 75 cents. aCe. 


R. D. Row Music Co., Boston, Mass. 


DEVOTIONAL MOMENTS FOR THE 
ORGAN. Camil Van Hulse. $1.50. 


Ten numbers in twenty-four pages, not 
difficult, designed to express Faith, Prayer, 
Tenderness, Fond Hope, Serenity, Supplica- 
tion, and Improvisation, Quietude, Twilight 
Musings, Praise Be to God. They are among 
van Hulse’s easier numbers. TeGys, 
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Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE RISING SUN GILDS THE MORN. 
Fantasia on an Original Chorale by 
William A. Wolf. 70 cents. 

This is a well-written fantasia on a worthy 
theme and deserves to be studied and heard. 
Its countertheme occurs as a counterpoint to 
the chorale in the final Maestoso. Eight 
pages. Airy C2 


Volkwein Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


(Hammond Organ registration on all 
numbers by Porter Heaps ) 


LE COUCOU (The Cuckoo). Louis Claude 
Daquin. Transcribed by Caspar Koch. 
6 pages. 75 cents. 

This delicate rondo is relatively easy, 
with most of the work in the right hand. 
It is excellent for rhythmic development, for 
postlude or concert use. 


SARABAND and GIGUE. J. S. Bach. 
Transcribed by Caspar Koch. 2 pages. 
75 cents. 

The Saraband in D from the Suite for 
Violoncello and Piccolo is an Adagio move- 
ment while the Gigue from the Fourth Suite 
for Violoncello is arranged for “Presto” pedal 
solo in 12/8 time. 


TOCCATA IN G MAJOR FOR CLAVIER. 
J. S. Bach. Transcribed by Caspar 
Koch. 5 pages. 75 cents. 

This Toccata is to be recommended also 
to such as have not dared to study brilliant 
numbers by Bach. It is comparatively easy 
because of the clear patterns. The player 
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will gain much by careful study of this fine 
number. 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE IN D MINOR. 
J. S. Bach. Edited by Caspar Koch. 
85 cents. 
This is a fine phrased and fingered edi- 
tion of the Bach favorite. 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. Pedal Solo on a 
theme by Bach. Wilhelm Middelschulte. 
Edited with Timpani and Piatti ad lib. 
by Caspar Koch. 75 cents. 

In fairness to Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte 
it should be said that this edition repeats 
the first forty measures as a substitute for 
the middle forty measures of symmetrical 
inversion and then continues a la Middel- 
schulte to the end. This great pedal solo 
is taken from the great Concerto on a Theme 
by Bach, the fourth movement “Inter- 
mezzo.” This Concerto, published in 1906 
by C. F. Kahnt Nachfolger, Leipzig, is based 
on the technique of the symmetrical in- 
version, a theoretical development of Bern- 
hard Ziehn, and mastered by Middelschulte 
as a lone giant in this remarkable style of 
composition. In a previous composition, 
Canons und Fuge ueber den Choral Vater 
unser im Himmelreich, published in 1904 
by F. E. C. Leuckart (Constantin Sander), 
Leipzig, Middelschulte uses this form and 
climaxes the ten Canons with a Fugue, the 
second part of which is the strict symmet- 
rical inversion of Part I. We owe the present 
great popularity of the Perpetuum Mobile to 
Virgil Fox, that “twentieth century renais- 
sance in organ playing,” a former pupil of 
Middelschulte. EnGos: 


TEeAcH “AsouT” CoMMuNIsM. — American school children should be taught 
the facts about Communism, according to Dr. Susan B. Riley, new president 
of the American Association of University Women, in Washington, on her first 


visit as AAUW head. 


Teaching “about” Communism is quite different from “teaching Com- 
munism,” the soft-spoken educator from Nashville, Tenn., made clear. 

“When children are taught about the Roman Empire, they don’t want to 
go back and become ancient Romans,” she said in an interview at AAUW head- 
quarters, 1634 “I” Street, N. W. “Actually it is more dangerous NOT to teach 
our children about other systems of government. The virtues of democracy 
and the evils in Communism will be quite apparent to youngsters who are 


presented all the facts.” 
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“Christian Education for a Christian Or- 
ganization.” — The following statements are 
excerpts from a paper presented by Mrs. 
Ralph Gersonde at the Fort Wayne Conven- 
tion: 

A Lutheran Parent-Teacher organization 
is a Christian organization. A program, 
therefore, for such an organization is Christ- 
centered. A Christian education for parents 
is the most essential element of a program 
for the Christian parent-teacher organization. 

The pastor of the congregation at St. 
Joseph, Michigan, is the spiritual counselor 
of the parents society. The school principal 
serves as faculty advisor. 

We find three main subjects for study and 
discussion in the educational program of 
many church groups: a) the Christian home; 
b) the family as a unit; c) the individual 
child. 

The fact that there is a definite funda- 
mental need in the building and strengthen- 
ing of our homes, in order to establish them 
as Christian homes, is recognized by most 
educators. The need for better Christian 
homes can be met by offering more Chris- 
tian education to parents in an organized 
manner. 

Help can and should be extended to the 
many emotionally disturbed children and 
distressed parents by offering more Chris- 
tian education to parent groups through the 
media of lectures, discussions, and literature. 
Thus, as the L. E. A. assists the church at 
large in the promotion of Christian educa- 
tion, so can the local parent-teacher group 
assist in the individual congregation. 

So far, our most frequent method used to 
organize material is the use of the Parish 
Activities Program, prepared by the Board 
for Parish Education. The pastor of a con- 
gregation, in serving as a co-ordinating 
agent, will often wisely integrate the plans 
of the individual organization with the total 
parish program. 

The educational program provides a 
means of cultivating and fostering Christian 
love and understanding among those who 
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are connected with the education of the 
children. 

The parent educational program encour- 
ages Christian fellowship among those who 
are interested in sharing problems relative 
to home and school life. Our events include 
“Parents Night,” an affair usually held dur- 
ing Lutheran Education Week, a “Mother 
and Daughter” banquet each spring, and a 
“Pastors and Teachers Reception Night” de- 
signed to facilitate personnel orientation. 

The educational program allows an ex- 
change of ideas as to what can be done to 


supply special material needs of the school. 
% & od 


The parent-teacher-organization topic pre- 
sented by Dr. Albert V. Maurer, J. Arthur 
Koss, and Mrs. Gersonde was enthusiasti- 
cally received at the convention. The Edi- 
torial Committee is presently working to ful- 
fill the wish of L.E.A. members to have 
the material available in the form of an as- 
sociation publication. 


Notes from Members 
“Our District Board of Directors appreci- 
ated the report on Fort Wayne which I gave 
them, and the secretary intimated it was 
worth while for the district to be represented 
at such meetings. I withdrew from the ballot 
for re-election to the Board, but Ray Maag 
(Faribault ) will continue to champion the 
cause of the L. E. A. at Board meetings.” 
EpwIn E. ZIELsKE, Rochester, Minn. 


“The Kansas District Lutheran Teachers 
Conference met from October 29 to Oc- 
tober 31. Thanks for the materials sent to 
me. I received fifteen minutes of the con- 
ference time to present the cause.” 

C. A. BuEscuEr, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Lutheran Education Association 
membership list includes 1,128 names. The 
complete list accompanied the Eighth Year- 
book, It is interesting to see the numerous 
schools, school boards, and libraries in- 
cluded. Interesting that the membership 
list is available during December. May we 
suggest a membership as a Christmas gift to 
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your friends who are not listed? Walter 
Vahl, financial secretary, gave a detailed 
analysis of membership trends in a recent 
Executive Board meeting. September, 1951, 
showed the highest membership gain in any 
month since the organization of the L. E. A. 
For the first time we have gone above the 
previous year’s membership. 

Executive Board Notes: E. A. Christian of 
Chicago was elected to serve as vice-chair- 
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man to fill the vacancy created when Arnold 
Erxleben accepted appointment as acting 
chairman. Mr. Christian will join the Busi- 
ness Committee of the Board and carry out 
a program of liaison work with district rep- 
resentatives. ... The Eighth Yearbook was 
printed by the University of Chicago Press. 
A limited number will be made available 
through Concordia Publishing House after 
distribution to members of the L. E. A. 


Too Mucu FREEDOM “FROM” RELIcIon. — A letter stressing the importance 
of regular church attendance was read in churches of the Philadelphia 
Methodist Conference. It said: “Church attendance for all believers is not 
a ‘may’ but a ‘must.’ . . . People stay away on the slightest pretext. Too 
tired after their week’s activities and their Saturday night recreation to betake 
themselves to God’s House, freedom of religion has become for them freedom 
from religion and from the Divine Sanctuary. America and Methodism no 
longer can afford such grave indifference. . . . May we gather together as 
individuals and as families to feed our souls with the Word of God and expose 
our hearts to the gospel of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ!” — Lutheran 
Standard, July 7, 1951. 


UPHOLD CONSTITUTIONALITY OF RELEASED-TIME LAw.— Our State Court 
of Appeals in a 6-to-1 decision last week upheld the constitutionality of New 
York City’s released-time program of religious education. The majority opin- 
ions held that “governmental aid to and encouragement of religions generally, 
as distinguished from establishment or support of separate sects, has never been 
considered offensive to the American constitutional system.” Principal argument 
for the present law permitting released-time programs was made in a brief 
presented by the Greater New York Co-ordinating Committee on Released 
Time, made up of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. The National Council of 
Churches filed a supporting brief. Leaders here expect the case eventually to 
be carried to the Supreme Court. —The Christian Century, August 8, 1951. 


Oxjects TO SALUTING THE FLAc. — William Lewis, the principal of a rural 
school near Martinsville, Ind., recently became a member of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. After that he refused to lead the children in the salute to the flag. 
Residents of the neighborhood set up a road block and prevented Lewis from 
entering the school. The principal appealed to Governor Schricker, who sent 
two state policemen to the scene. Mr. Lewis says, “I don’t salute the flag, but 
I respect it; they salute the flag but don’t respect the democracy for which 
it stands.” His wife told a reporter for the Indianapolis News that her husband’s 
conscience will not let him “make gestures to any inanimate thing,” but that 
he does not object if the children salute the flag or sing patriotic songs on their 
own volition. — Lutheran Standard, October 20, 1951. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorRDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


More than 1,000 persons from Spring- 
field and central Illinois attended the 15th 
annual Donation Day at the Seminary on 
Wednesday, October 17. The weather was 
perfect, the results gratifying. Cash dona- 
tions received for the commissary depart- 
ment, the college hospital, the chair fund for 
the gymnasium, and the Seminary Guild, 
totaled $2,052.83; also 6,650 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables, 1,271 pints of jellies and 
jams, 145 bushels pears and apples, 540 
pounds sugar, 474 pounds lard, 378 dozen 
eggs, 89 bushels potatoes, 87 pounds rice, 
58 chickens, and many other miscellaneous 
items of food were contributed. 

An organ recital was given in the Sem- 
inary chapel during the mornings hours. 
Visitors were shown through the buildings 
by student guides. A luncheon was served 
at noon by members of the Seminary Guild 
in the Seminary dining hall and two im- 
provised dining rooms. Mrs. C. W. Spiegel 
was chairman of arrangements. 

The Concordia Seminary band, directed 
_ by Prof. Fred L. Precht, played the opening 
numbers of a varied program presented in 
the Concordia gymnasium in the afternoon. 
An address of welcome was given by Paul 
Lehenbauer, student body president, who 
served as master of ceremonies. Brief ad- 
dresses were given by Mrs. Wayne Morgan, 
guild chairman, and by President G. Chr. 
Barth. A revue of nationalities represented 
at the Seminary, featuring a Japanese and 
a Mexican student enrolled this year, was 
presented by Dr. Barth. Other numbers in- 
cluded selections by Concordia Seminary 
Chorus, vocal and piano solos, a novelty 
band, and several comedy acts with organ 
background. 
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The Missionary Society, with Prof. L. M. 
Petersen as faculty adviser, continues to 
serve at institutions in and near Springfield. 
A Sunday school has been started in north- 
east Springfield, a territory which was can- 
vassed by members of the missionary society 
in spring. All students are required to par- 
ticipate in the activities of this society. 
“History of World Missions in the Lutheran 
Church” is being studied during the first 
semester, and practical missionary work will 
be discussed during the second semester. 

Valparaiso Music Department held a 
church music workshop at the Seminary on 
Saturday, November 3, and on Sunday, 
November 4, and a concert was presented 
by the music department of Valparaiso with 
the assistance of Concordia Seminary Chorus 
directed by Prof. Fred L. Precht. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILu. 


Honors Convocation. — On Wednesday, 
November 7, Concordia observed its third 
annual Honors Convocation in the chapel. 
Mr. S. J. Roth, Superintendent of Schools 
of the Michigan District, was the principal 
speaker. The program of scholarships was 
presented by the chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Committee, Dr. John W. Klotz. The 
awards were made by Mr. Walter Peckat, 
member of the Board of Control. Awards 
and scholarships received by students from 
sources outside the institution were an- 
nounced by Dean Alfred Schmieding. Dean 
Albert G. Huegli announced the program 
of Who’s Who in American Colleges and 
Universities and Dr. Herman O. Keinath 
presented the certificates to the winners of 
this distinction. The service was conducted 
by President Arthur Klinck, Ph. D., and the 
Chapel Choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Car] Halter, furnished the music. 
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Following is a list of winners of scholarships and awards: 
The Scholarship for Proficiency in Religion: ccs Paul Kreiss 
The Northern Illinois Lutheran Laymen’s League Scholarship for ; 

Proficiency in the Fine Arts —------——-—__-________---- Clifford Halter 

i Coll Women’s Auxiliary Scholarshi 

es ae ras spit Peete Sk Pea xu en doe ee E are eave Thomas Gieschen 
The Lutheran Mutual Fire Insurance Company Scholarship for 

Proficiency in Science and ‘Mathematics: = eee Charles Hoger 
The Dr. J. T. Link Memorial Scholarship for Proficiency in Geography John Springer 
The C. H, Decker Music Scholarship —____-_____ Donald Taebel 
The Scholarship for Freshmen —------—--—-_-___--_____-__--___-______---____- Ruth Cermevake 
The Freshman Scholarship Fund Award —_______ Lloyd Liese 
The Scholarship for General Academic Proficiency... Elaine Nicol 
The Bookstore Scholarship for General Academic Proficiency —--------- Werner Stuecher 
The Concordia Mutual Life Association Scholarship for Proficiency 

Grn FLU CACO fe er ee Gilbert Daenzer 
The St. John Ladies’ Aid of Forest Rarke Grant-in-Aid gee Elaine Petrowsky 
The Trinity Ladies’ Aid of Oak Park Grantin-Aid’]= 2s eee Doris Ninke 
The Grace Women’s Society of River Forest Grant-in-Aid ______. Ruth Baumann 
The Concordia Teachers College Women’s Auxiliary Grant-in-Aid —___ Donald Schultz 


These students were elected to Who’s Who in American College and Universities: Doris 
Brauer, Carl. Christian, Thomas Gieschen, Eleanor Glaess, Donald Kell, Karl Krull, 
Harold Rutz, Carl Schalk, Frederick Spurgat. 


Events at Concordia. — From October 31 
to November 2 Dr. Edmund Rechlin dis- 
cussed church music with a panel of faculty 
members and students at River Forest. On 
Sunday, November 4, this eminent Lutheran 
organist delighted an appreciative audience 
with a concert on the beautiful organ of 
Grace Church, River Forest, Dr. O. A. 
Geiseman, pastor. 

The Drama Club presented the well- 
known play There Shall Be No Night by 
Robert Sherwood on November 16, 17, 
and 18. Prof. Clarence Drews directed the 
students. The drama depicts scenes from the 
Russian invasion of Finland. 

On Sunday, December 16, at 8 P. M. the 
Cantata Chorus of 200 voices, under the 
direction of Prof. Carl Waldschmidt, will 
present the Messiah by Handel. The soloists 
are the Misses Alma Brothers, soprano; Ruth 
Saleen, alto; Mr. Kenneth Jorgensen, tenor; 
and David Austin, bass. Members of the 
Oak Park and River Forest Symphony Or- 
chestra will support the student orchestra 
in this performance. 


Registrar's Report.— The Registrar, Prof. 
W. F. Kruse, reported this analysis of new 


students entering Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege in the fall of 1951. 


Anniversaries. — Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege honored three workers in the college 
teaching profession when a divine worship 
was held in the auditorium on November 11 
at 7:30 P.M., commemorating 25 years of 
service at the College of Prof. Walter O. 
Kraeft and Dr. Theodore C. Appelt and 
sixty years of service in the Church of Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Gaertner. The Rev. Erwin 
L. Paul, pastor of St. John’s Church, Forest 
Park, and secretary of the Board of Control 
of the College, was the speaker for the oc- 
casion. A reception for the honored guests 
was held at 8:30 in the gymnasium, with 
many relatives, friends, colleagues, and rep- 
resentatives of the Church in attendance. 

Interesting to note is the fact that the 
combined years of service to the Church of 
the three men total 133, of which 82 were 
given to the College. Retiring in June, 1951, 
the senior member, Prof. Gaertner, gave 
half of his 60 years’ service to Concordia, 
Dr. Appelt 27 of his 86 (two as an as- 
sistant ), and Prof. Kraeft 25 of his 37 years. 

Two of the three men have devoted their 
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entire careers to teaching, and the other 
practically so. Professor Gaertner (Addison, 
1891) and Professor Kraeft (Concordia 
Teachers College, 1914), entered the field 
of elementary school teaching immediately 
upon graduation, coming to the College in 
1921 and 1926, respectively. Dr. Appelt, 
a graduate of Concordia Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, 1915, after having served 
two years as assistant at the College, entered 
the active ministry, with stations in northern 
Wisconsin, returning to the College in 1926. 

Music was the chief teaching field of Prof. 
Gaertner at the College, exclusively so after 
1932. In this area he earned the Bachelor’s 
degree in Organ, Piano, and Composition 
and the Master’s degree in School Music, 
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both at the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago. With a degree from the American 
Conservatory of Music in piano, Dr. Appelt 
in his first years at Concordia taught music 
primarily, but with his return to the College 
in 1926 he concentrated his efforts on Re- 
ligion and German, earning his Ph. D. de- 
gree in the latter subject from the University 
of Chicago in 1942. Prof. Kraeft’s present 
field of teaching is Education. For some 
years he has been active in administration, 
as principal of the high school until it was 
discontinued in 1950, as Dean of the Sum- 
mer School and Extension, and as head of 
the Public Relations Department. He holds 
a Ph. B. from the University of Chicago and 
an M.S. from Northwestern University. 


TaBLe A. Distribution of new Freshmen (fall, 1951) by secondary school preparation 


Men Women Total 

Thutherane schools pe eee 29 D2) 51 
CCC NAC err ee ONL 41.5 38.6 

Publick Schoolseae tee eee 50 81 81 
Percentage )= === = (Bis 58.5 61.4 

otal pee etn Or mere hee ee ee 79 53. 182 
Percentar@u 25 a2 tet oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE B. Distribution of new Freshmen (fall, 1951) coming from 


Lutheran secondary schools 


% of Total 
Men Women Total Enrollment 

PO CN eS pte ee 1 0 0.8 
2. Other Synodical Schools — (10) (2) (12) 9.1 

ane @OnCOraia ws MO we 6 0 6 

bwotebaule Minne ee 2 0 » 

CeeMilwaukee sees ee 9) 0 2 

CeO aklanc ec eee ta ee = es a 0 1 ] 

CES CWAlC Bee oe eet Set 0 1 1 
8, Lutheran High Schools ______ (18) (20) (88) 28.8 

ame leuthers institute se 6 8 14 

Thy IMR evil eeey ee 4 3 7 

(oy, RURAL TOG. ee Re ee 1 4 5 

Gee etr oil eee 1 2 83 

SSA INA Wn 8 0 8 

PRA Cine eee ee 1 2, 33 

g. Fort Wayne _________. 1 0 1 

h, Oregon City —__._-_______ 0 1 it 

Pe vvinhenago) po 1 0 ] 
Ft al | eee eee te ee eee 29 22 51 88.6 


Tasie C. Colleges attended by 82 transfer students (Sophomore class or above) 


Centr. Mich. Coll. Ed. 
Centralia (Ill.) Jr. C. 
Concordia, Bronxville (2) 
Concordia, Edmonton 
Concordia, Milwaukee (3) 


Concordia, St. Louis 

Concordia, St. Paul (5) 

Concordia, Springfield (2) 

Dr. Martin Luther College, New Ulm 
East. Mont. State Normal 
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Harris Teachers College 
Humboldt (Calif. ) State College 
Kent State University 

Maryland State Teachers College 
Morton Junior College 

St. John’s, Winfield (2) 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Concordia College Association —The Con- 
cordia College Association has pledged itself 
to the task of collecting $5,000 during the 
coming year. This sum will be solicited 
from the nearly 500 member congregations 
of the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
which are located in the States of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
and in the western part of Iowa. 

The Association has re-elected Fred Bauer 
of Lincoln, production manager of the 
Journal-Star Printing Company, as president 
of the Association for the third term. A new 
vice-president, Oscar Wilk of Columbus, 
was elected as successor to Rev. O. C. 
Decker of Battle Creek, Nebr. 

G. F. Kroeger, trust officer of the Omaha 
National Bank of Omaha, was re-elected 
treasurer. He is the only elected officer of 
the Board of Governors still serving who 
was on the original board when the organi- 
zation was formed in 1948. Victor Freuden- 
berg of Madison, Nebr., was also re-elected 
to the office of member-at-large. 

The scholarship program which the As- 
sociation promoted last year, encouraging 
Lutherans to give financial support to worthy 
students who attend the Seward institution, 
will again be stressed during this season. 
The Association will also continue to act as 
a student recruitment agency and as a pro- 
moter of food collections for the student 
cafeteria. 


Concordia Alumni Association—The Con- 
cordia Alumni Association has chosen to use 
the major share of its project funds this year 
to assist the athletic department in buying 
equipment and the college A Cappella Choir 
buying gowns. Four hundred dollars was 
voted at the annual meeting for sports 
equipment, such as goal-line markers, side- 
line coats, blocks and hurdles, etc., and two 
hundred dollars has been designated for 
choir gowns. 
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Santa Rosa ( Calif.) Junior College 
University of Alberta 

Valparaiso University (3) 

Wayne University 

West. Mich. Coll. Ed. 


The alumni are also contributing fifty dol- 
lars for the purchase of stage scenery and 
a similar amount for purchase of an ad- 
vertisement promoting the Association in the 
student yearbook. 

The former graduates have given their 
permission to the school to ask alumni in 
various parts of the nation to act as repre- 
sentatives of the institution for student 
recruitment, choir tours, and for other needs 
for which such persons may be conveniently 
located. 

Teacher Paul Aufdemberge of Madison, 
Nebr., was appointed president by the 
executive committee when Attorney Paul 
Bek of Seward found it necessary to decline 
acceptance of the position after his election 
last June. Since Mr. Aufdemberge was 
promoted from the office of vice-president, 
Mr. Henry Wieting, teacher at Staplehurst, 
Nebr., has been appointed to serve in that 
capacity. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Leroy C. Rincker announced 
that Concordia’s testing program is going 
forward under the direction of Prof. Elmer 
Moeller. In September the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, in intermediate and 
advanced editions, was given to all newly 
enrolled students. To all those whose I. Q. 
is below 100, the Terman-McNemar Test of 
Mental Ability was given to make possible 
a check on the earlier test. “The tests,” said 
Professor Moeller, “are diagnostic, and are 
intended to give results indicating the stu- 
dent’s ability as to memory, logical reason- 
ing, numerical reasoning, and his ability to 
grasp spatial relationships and verbal con- 
cepts. The results also help to indicate 
whether the person previously has learned 
as well and as much as his abilities would 
suggest.” Professor Moeller was assisted by 
Prof. Albert Bahr and Mr. David Krampitz. 

High school Freshmen also wrote the 
Stanford Achievement Test. Professor Moel- 
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ler pointed out that “the advanced battery 
of tests used in this class is to provide back- 
ground on the student in all subjects, to as- 
sist the instructor in finding and, where pos- 
sible, in correcting weaknesses.” 

Prof. Edward A. Jenne, vice-president of 

the English Club of Greater Milwaukee, an- 
nounced that Paul Engle, Iowa poet, would 
be the principal speaker at the club banquet 
on October 31. 

Speaking in the Cudahy, Wis., High 
School, President L. C. Rincker addressed 
St. John’s Lutheran (Slovak) Congregation 
on October 14, the day of the cornerstone 
laying of the congregation’s new $185,000 
church building. The lake front church 
property, adjoining Sheridan Park at South 
Lake Drive, is an unusually beautiful loca- 
tion in a Milwaukee suburb. 

On October 12 Prof. O. C. Rupprecht, ad- 
dressing the Wisconsin State Conference of 
Lutheran High Schools, presented the sec- 
ond half of an essay on “Psychology and 
Its Implications for Lutheran Secondary 
Schools.” The conference includes Fond du 
Lac, Racine, and Milwaukee. 

The Associated Collegiate Press has 
granted the Concordia Courier the “All- 
American” rating for the school year 1950 
to 1951. This rating, the highest honor be- 
stowed by the A.C. P., was achieved under 
the editorship of Wesley Isenberg. 

“The passing of seventy years since the 
founding of Concordia College has brought 
changes, improvements, and catastrophes in 
the world of such nature and number as to 
leave us marveling and somewhat bewildered 
as they pass in review,” said Rev. Alfred 
Winter of Evansville, Ind., in his sermon 
for Concordia’s seventieth anniversary cele- 
bration on October 7. “Yes, times have 
changed; yet, in a sense, the time is the 
same, for essentially human nature never 
changes. . . . Ours is perhaps the darkest 
hour in history. But if we take that fact 
to mean that it is an hour for whimpering, 
sniveling, and begging to be relieved in a 
hurry, we had better get ourselves up from 
under our juniper tree and see what God 
has in mind for us who have come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this. As far as 
we are concerned, this darkest hour in the 
history of the world may well become the 
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greatest hour in the Kingdom of our God. 
Men may make wars and rise up against 
the Almighty; but ‘He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh,’ for our God is march- 
ing on.” 

Despite unfavorable weather, an encour- 
aging number of Lutherans from Milwaukee 
and nearby towns had gathered in the col- 
lege gymnasium for the celebration. Under 
the direction of Mr. Harold E. Albers the 
college chorus sang Bach’s “To Thee, Je- 
hovah” and Mueller’s “Laudamus_ Te.” 
Newspapers featured the event with pic- 
tures and extensive articles before and after 
the occasion. The Milwaukee Sentinel pre- 
sented a special article, with a two-column 
picture, on Mrs. Pauline Roendahl, eighty- 
five-year-old member of Nazareth Lutheran 
Church in Milwaukee. Mrs. Roendahl, who 
was present for the seventieth anniversary 
celebration, had attended the dedicatory 
service when Concordia was founded in 
1881. The Sentinel article, written in excel- 
lent taste, was built around the theme of 
the hymn “Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, 
the King of creation.” 


CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. PAuL, MINNESOTA 


On November 11 the Dr. Theo. F. Buen- 
ger Memorial Library was dedicated. In the 
special service on the afternoon of that day 
Dr. Arnold H. Grumm, Vice-President of 
Synod, delivered the dedicatory sermon. 
The annual open house at Concordia was 
observed on the same day. All buildings 
were open to visitors between the hours of 
1 to 8 and 4 to 5:30 P.M. A luncheon was 
served in the refectory in the late afternoon. 

On the day of dedication the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Librarian, Professor E. G. 
Richard Siebert, was observed. A special 
banquet held in the refectory at 7:30 P. M. 
commemorated twenty-five years of service 
which Professor Siebert had given to Con- 
cordia. 


St. Paut’s CoLLEcE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 
The annual meeting of the St. Paul’s Col- 


lege Association was held in the chapel of 
St. Paul’s College on the afternoon of Oc- 
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tober 21. The Rev. T. A. Weinhold, presi- 
dent of the Association since its inception in 
1944, opened the meeting and reviewed the 
work which the Association had done. 
Thereupon Prof. Wilbert Rosin played a 
program of organ selections on the Moeller 
pipe organ, a recent gift of the Association. 

The agenda included the election of of- 
ficers. The Rev. William Grauman of Kan- 
sas City was elected as president. Other 
officers elected were: Rev. H. C. Pragman, 
St. Joseph, Mo., vice-president; the Rev. 
Walter Strickert, Sedalia, Mo., secretary; 
Mr. Vernon Rehkop, Concordia, Mo., treas- 
urer; Prof. Wilbert Rosin, the Rev. Julius 
Fritze, Mr. Hubert Kiehl, Publicity Com- 
mittee; Mr. Erich Tieman, Membership 
Committee; the Rev. J. W. Henning and 
Messrs. E. Schaefer and Elmer H. Frerking, 
Nominations Committee; Mr. Emil Flander- 
meyer, Projects Committee; Dr. H. H. 
Scholle and Mr. Ed Schelp, Members at 
Large. 

Pres. W. F. Wolbrecht outlined a new 
project for the Association, namely, the im- 
proving of recreational facilities. Pastors 
Karl Niermann and John Viets, the two 
oldest alumni of St. Paul’s College, respec- 
tively moved and seconded the acceptance 
of the project. 

Pres. W. F. Wolbrecht and the Rev. O. E. 
Heilman represented St. Paul’s College at 
the Southern Illinois District Convention on 
October 17 and 18. 


The faculty organization (October 16 to 
June 30) is as follows: chairman, W. F. 
Wolbrecht; secretary, N. F. Gienapp; Aca- 
demic Committee: E. L. Lueker, E. C. Weis, 
N. F. Gienapp; Student Life Committee: 
L. F. Wahlers, Allen Nauss, Wilbert Rosin. 

The administrative organization (Octo- 
ber 19 to June 80, 1952) is as follows: 
Chairman of the Humanities, E. C. Weis; 
Chairman of the Natural and Applied Sci- 
ences, L. F. Wahlers; Chairman of Religion 
and the Social Sciences, Wilbert Rosin; 
Director of Public Relations, Wilbert Rosin; 
High School Principal and Dean of Stu- 
dents, O. T. Walle (Housemaster: Walter 
Rosin); Librarian, L. C. Otto; Marshall, 
N. F. Gienapp; Treasurer, L. F. Wahlers. 
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ConcorpIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


On Sunday .afternoon, September 30, 
5,000 friends and supporters of Concordia 
Collegiate Institute at Bronxville, N. Y., wit- 
nessed the dedication of the new Brunn- 
Maier Science and Library Building on the 
campus of the college. The ceremonies took 
place during the celebration of the fifteenth 
annual Reformation Service sponsored by 
the Lutheran Education Society. 

The sermon was preached by Doctor John 
W. Behnken, who took as his text Ps. 116, 
v. 10, “I believed, therefore have I spoken.” 
The Rev. Albert E. Meyer, President of 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, was the of- 
ficiant at the service, and the Rev. Herman 
J. Rippe, President of the Atlantic District, 
officiated at the rite of dedication. The 
Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, Synod’s Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, expressed thanks for 
contributions making the building possible. 
Mrs. Arthur Brunn, widow of the late Dr. 
Brunn, and Mrs. Walter A. Maier, widow 
of the late Dr. Walter A. Maier, participated 
in the service. 

The Rev. Eric C. Malte, Ph. D., Vice- 
President of the Eastern District, and the 
Rev. Fred Freed, Vice-President of the 
Southeastern District, expressed congratula- 
tions and wishes for God’s continued bless- 
ing upon the new building in behalf of the 
congregations of their respective Districts. 

Located in the southwest section of the 
main campus, the building consists of two 
units, Arthur Brunn Science Hall and the 
Walter A. Maier Library. Built on sloping 
ground, it has three levels, is of reinforced 
concrete construction and completely fire- 
proof. The exterior walls are of brick, with 
limestone trim. 


The Arthur Brunn Science Hall contains 
laboratories for the departments of physics, 
biology, chemistry, and home economics. 
A small greenhouse for the biology courses 
adjoins the building on the south. 

The ground floor contains a laboratory for 
general physics and one for advanced work, 
in addition to a fireproof vault and chemistry 
and biology storerooms. The work tables in 
the laboratories are individually equipped 
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with electricity, gas, water, air, and vacuum 
outlets for each student station. 

The main floor has a laboratory for gen- 
eral biology and another for advanced work, 
a staff office, and preparation and supply 
rooms. 

- The second floor contains two laboratories 
for chemistry, a supply room, balance room, 
and a staff office. All student tables are 
fully equipped and ventilated with forced 
down-draft ventilation. In addition, the ad- 
vanced laboratory is also equipped with 
three fume hoods, the student tables with 
steam, air, and vacuum. The tiered lecture 
room on this floor has seats for 80 students 
and provision for a complete program of 
visual education. The home economics 
laboratory is also located on this floor. 


The Walter A. Maier Library has a read- 
ing room seating 100 students on the main 
floor. Book ranges lining the walls contain 
8,000 volumes. A browsing nook, with a 
wood-burning fireplace, is in the northeast 
corner. The Library offices are on the south 
side of the room. Stacks on the ground 
floor contain shelving for the additional 
80,000 volumes, and six study carrels for 
research. A mezzanine contains a filing 
room, records room, and a student confer- 
ence room. 

At the conclusion of the service student 
guides led the members of the audience in 
guided tours through the building. 


YOUTH LEADER RETURNED 
FROM AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN 


Prof. O. H. Theiss, executive secretary of 
the Walther League, returned October 6 
from a 50,000 mile tour of Australia, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, and Japan. As 
guest of the Australian Luther League, he 
spent over two weeks in Australia. He at- 
tended the Luther League’s Silver Anniver- 
sary convention held at Melbourne in the 
St. Kilda Town Hall, where he preached the 
festival sermon. The Australian Luther 
League voted to affiliate with the Interna- 
tional Walther League in the formation of 
the World Federation of Lutheran Youth. 
The Australian Luther League has 105 so- 
cieties with 2,944 members. 


On September 9, Professor Theiss was 
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awarded the Doctor of Divinity degree by 
Concordia Theological Seminary, Adelaide. 

Dr. Theiss noted that a warm bond of 
fellowship exists between the Lutheran 
youth of America and Australia. 

From Australia Dr. Theiss flew to Manila, 
where he spent approximately a week sur- 
veying the progress of youth work in the 
Philippines. From Manila Dr. Theiss jour- 
neyed to Hong Kong, China. After Hong 
Kong, Dr. Theiss flew to Japan. For ten days 
he met with our Lutheran workers there as 
well as with the military authorities, dis- 
cussing the various aspects of youth work. 

Commenting on the over-all picture of 
mission work in the Philippines and in Ja- 
pan, Dr. Theiss observed that “our Church 
in the Far East is a young Church. Its mem- 
bers are young people. In this fact alone 
lies one of the great hopes for the future 
of the Church in the Asiatic countries.” 


THE MITE OF EACH 
IS THE MIGHT OF ALL 


The U.S. Savings Bonds Division has 
launched a special mid-year School Savings 
campaign beginning November 19 and to 
continue through the end of the first se- 
mester. The over-all objective of the cam- 
paign is to increase the number of schools 
which are helping pupils to save for their 
future through the regular purchase of U. S. 
Savings Stamps and Bonds. The goal is to 
secure 3,000 new installations of permanent, 
continuing School Savings Programs. 

Since 1941, thousands of elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the Nation 
have made School Savings an integral part 
of their teaching. School administrators, who 
became familiar with this program during 
World War IJ, were quick to see the ad- 
vantage of continuing it as an important part 
of citizenship training — the ultimate goal of 
education. 

To assist teachers in helping pupils to 
understand the “why” as well as the “how” 
of savings, the Savings Bonds Division makes 
available a number of study units (pre- 
pared by competent professional authors), 
posters, and program materials. The new 
publications are especially suitable for ac- 
quainting teachers with the place of the 
Savings Program in the defense effort: De- 
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fending America, which points out our per- 
sonal responsibility in the defense of liberty; 
and How to Manage Your School Savings 
Program, which giyes practical suggestions 
for operating the program. 

Publications, posters, stamp albums, two 
technicolor films and a slide film may be ob- 
tained free on request from the state offices 
or from the Education Director, Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. Stamp albums are 
also available. 

As our young citizens become share- 
holders in America through their ownership 
of Defense Bonds, they are contributing to 
their own financial security, to their com- 
munity, and to the strength of the Nation. 
“The Mite of Each Is the Might of All.” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Sermons Make Book of Month. — Old 
Truths for a New Day, a two-volume series 
of sermons on the Old Line Epistles by 
O. A. Geiseman was chosen as the October 
Book of the Month by the Ministers’ Dollar 
Book Club, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Dr. Geiseman, for 29 years pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, IIl., 
recently returned from a survey trip of re- 
ligious and economic conditions in Europe, 
where he represented our Synod. 

Lutheran Magazine Honored. — Lambda 
Lambda, Lambda, fraternity for religious 
journalists at Oklahoma Baptist University, 
has named This Day “Magazine of the year” 
for 1951. This Day is a monthly publication 
for homemakers published by our Concordia 
Publishing House. The award for “outstand- 
ing service in the field of religious journal- 
ism” was presented to This Day editor, 
Henry C. Rische, in ceremonies on Novem- 


ber 8. 

Big Money for Advertising. — Outlay for 
advertising will go over 6 billion in 1951. 
Last year’s outlay for all media totaled 
5% billion. Newspapers took the biggest 
share of this — 86 per cent. The Wall Street 
Journal reports: “The trend for bigger ad- 
vertising expenditures should carry over into 
1952. In three separate trade surveys ad 
managers indicated next year’s outlays for 
product peddling will at least equal 1951.” 
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Growth of Urban Population.—The census 
of 1920 was the first to show urban residents 
(those living in communities of 2,500 or 
more population) in the majority, but only 
by a slender margin of 51 per cent of the 
total population. By 1950 the proportion 
in urban areas had increased to 59 per cent; 
a century ago it was only 15 per cent. 

Accidents in Homes. — Fatal accidents in 
and about the home, in contrast with public 
accidents, are much more frequent among 
females than among males. Among the age 
groups of one to 74 years, home accidents, 
as evident from insurance companies’ data, 
accounted for 44 per cent of all fatal mis- 
haps among females and for only 16 per cent 
of those among males. Even at the pre- 
school ages, girls show a higher proportion 
of such deaths, but the greatest disparity 
between the sexes is found at the main work- 
ing ages of life. The variation in the propor- 
tion of domestic accidents for the several 
sex and age groups reflects very largely the 
relative amount of time that they spend in 
and about the home. 


Garbed Nuns as Public School Teachers. 
According to the Christian Century (Octo- 
ber 31, 1951), Wisconsin’s superintendent 
of public instruction revealed recently that 
State law does not specifically forbid the 
wearing of religious garb by teachers in 
public schools. He added that members of 
Roman Catholic religious orders are teach- 
ing in 14 public schools in 11 Wisconsin 
counties. 

Wanted: Froebel’s “Gifts.” —The older 
among us in the teaching profession will 
recall that shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury one of the indispensable parts of equip- 
ment for a kindergarten was a set of Froe- 
bel’s “Gifts.” The set consisted of a number 
of objects cut from wood or cardboard, such 
as a ball and a cube, to be used for giving 
young children new concepts and under- 
standings. The sets, neatly packed in boxes, 
were available from school supply firms at 
the time. The department of education at 
River Forest is anxious to secure one of these 
sets because of its historic value. Any lead 
from readers as to the availability of one of 
these sets will be deeply appreciated. If you 
are in a position to give such a lead, kindly 
communicate with the editor. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: John F. Choitz, Oscar E. Feucht, Victor C. Krause, Theo. Kuehnert, Alfred 
Schmieding, Hildegarde Weiss. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE AWAKENED HEART. By Robert W. Stackel. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1951. 60 cents. 

This 18-lesson study book actually helps young people develop the devotional life. 
The lesson titles give a good overview: (1) “Why Private Devotion?” (2) “What Do You 
Believe?” (3) “Clearing the Way”; (4) “Reading Your Bible — Understanding It”; 
(5) “Reading Your Bible — Techniques”; (6) “Practice in Prayer”; (7) “The Art of Medita- 
tion”; (8) “The Hymnbook at Home”; (9) “The Catechism and Devotional Classics”; 
(10) “Solving Your Personal Problems”; (11) “God Present Everywhere”; (12) “On Your 
Own”; (13) “Recapitulation.” 

Each lesson consists of a fresh presentation of the subject, challenging questions for 
class discussion, and daily Bible-reading and prayer assignments illustrating the lesson 
taught. Since personal devotions call for the establishment “of a habit, these daily sugges- 
tions for meditation make this book especially valuable. 

The Awakened Heart is a good presentation of real Christian piety. It is realistic and 
truly devotional without being pietistic. It combines the best that our fathers knew in the 
way of personal worship and the best of modern approaches. The author and the editor 
have maintained a splendid balance. Every page is down to earth. Written in a most 
interesting style, it will appeal especially to young people and young adults. 

A course of this nature should be given to every young Christian, since it has become 
clear to us in recent years that most of our people have not received guidance for the 
devotional reading of the Bible and the development of their prayer life. This book might 
be used as supplementary material for courses in religion in many of our synodical colleges. 

The references, of course, are to the Common Service Book (hymnal) of the United 
Lutheran Church. Where used in our Synod, some hymn substitutions would be necessary, 
and other examples and references should be given for the ones which appear in the book. 
For instance, we would hardly wish to endorse The Little Flowers of St. Francis or even 
Of the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis, since this type of meditation is on the 
speculative side. Likewise, we would want to modify the presentation of Christian Mysticism 
(see p. 55). However, these points should not deter us from using the book as a reference, 
because it meets a most pronounced need of our times, the recovery of the art of personal 
meditation. 

I know of no other course that presents the devotional life for the young people of 
today as effectively as this one. Oscar E, FeucuT 
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EDUCATION 


THE ART OF TEACHING. By Gilbert Highet. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 291 
pages. $3.50. ; 

As the title indicates, this book deals with methods of teaching, not with subject matter. 
It treats teaching as an art and not as a science. Teaching involves the emotions and human 
values and requires that one must put his heart into it. One cannot do effective teaching 
by merely following formulas; and that makes teaching an art. 

The author first discusses the teacher. After pointing out his difficulties and his rewards, 
he concentrates upon the qualities of good teaching. He considers it essential for effective 
teaching that the teacher knows the subject; that he likes. what he teaches; that he likes 
his pupils, even those who do not like him; and that he knows his pupils so that he 
recognizes individual differences. In order to be a good teacher, one must have certain 
indispensable abilities, namely, a good memory, determination, or will power, and kindness. 

The teacher’s methods receive considerable attention. They are discussed under the 
topics preparation, communication, and fixing the impressions. Planning or preparation 
must be more than mere getting ready for the following day or the coming week; it must 
be seeing in advance how the work of each day and week fits into the program for the 
semester or the year; and it must include constant revision of material. The most commonly 
used methods of imparting knowledge, or communication, are lecturing, tutoring (chiefly by 
use of the Socratic method), and the recitation. Among these methods the recitation with 
its implications is given the chief emphasis. Here the reader notes especially the careful 
analysis of competition and the use of tradition as powerful stimuli to learning; and the 
inevitable problem of punishment in its varied forms is carefully evaluated. Fixing the im- 
pressions and applying the fixations, the climax of effective teaching, are treated in a manner 
that one sees these stimuli in their practical setting. 

In the section in which the author discusses “Great Teachers and Their Pupils” the basic 
principles and methods are reviewed from the viewpoint of their varying applications. Here 
Jesus is given a prominent place among the great teachers. 

The conclusion of the volume is a discussion of the place of teaching in everyday life 
by fathers and mothers, husbands and wives, executives, clergymen, doctors, advertisers, 
propagandists, and others who are not ranked with professional teachers, but who never- 
theless exert a far-reaching influence upon the individual’s learning process. This aspect of 
teaching dare not be ignored by those who have made teaching their career. 

While this book does not pretend to present new educational principles and methods, 
its approach to time-tested and current practices in teaching is refreshing and fascinating; 
and from that point of view this volume is a valuable contribution to our educational 
literature. Toke 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Ruth G. Strickland. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. xiv and 370 pages. $3.75. 


The fifteen chapters of this comprehensive treatise on the language arts in the elementary 
school are primarily concerned with the child’s oral and written expression as it is related 
to his development and to the stimulating social situation, especially in school, which sur- 
rounds him. Reading, which may be considered an integral part of the language arts, has 
been given direct attention in one chapter (Chap. XIII). The author recognizes, however, 
that reading is a stimulating source for the development of the child’s oral and written 
expression. 

It is a pleasure to review this book by Professor Strickland. First of all, it is written in 
a fluent progressive flow of language that makes fascinating reading. Secondly, the author 
gives evidence of a broad concept of language development and language instruction. 
This, in turn, keeps her from trumpeting a particular fad or bias. Finally, while the 
material is imaginative, reference is frequently made to the scientific materials that have 
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contributed to a better understanding of modern language instruction. The reference to 
scientific materials, such as vocabulary studies, for example, is analytic and critical. 

Presumably it will be a long time before the field of language instruction can be reduced 
to scientific precision. Perhaps this would not even be desirable, since language, whether 
as an utilitarian instrument or an art form, is concerned with logic, common sense, imagina- 
tion, imagery, ideology, truth, and other elements. An attempt to bring all of these down 
to a level of mathematical precision would have a stultifying and emasculatory effect on 
expression. 

The author of Language Arts has succeeded unusually well in welding these diverse 
factors into a practical working theory. Naturally, when reading the 870 pages, one comes 
across statements and suggestions with which one may disagree or which one may at least 
question. Whether one accepts such a statement, for example, as that “The little child is 
incapable of thinking before he speaks . . .” (page 10) is a matter of opinion. It could be 
otherwise. 

The book is a stimulating account of the process of language development and instruc- 
tion in the home, the nursery, the kindergarten, and the elementary school. The Christian 
parent and the teacher of the church-related school will need to consider another dimension. 
In no other area, other than in direct religious instruction, will the home and the school 
demonstrate more clearly what the meaning of a Christian upbringing implies. A. F. S. 


PRACTICAL PAPERCRAFT, By S. Palestrant. New York: Homecrafts, 1950. 120 
pages. $2.50. 

Since paper is an ideal media for classroom use and can be adapted for beautiful and 
useful craft projects, teachers will consider this book a source of information in this field. 
It is to be regretted that some areas and projects especially suitable for school children 
were not expanded or included. If some fifty more pages of ideas could have been added 
to this book, it would be rated as a good encyclopedia on papercraft. 

The chapters cover various types of papercraft — paper pulp, tissue and crepe, news- 
print, light stock, cardboard, corrugated board, and special forms and overlays, like papier- 
maché, as well as paper decoration, including batik, marbelizing, block printing, finger 
painting, applique, decoupage, etc. Projects of special interest to teachers include costumes, 
kites, greeting cards, weaving, table-top towns, dioramas, toys, games, and scenery. The 
book contains many photographs and sketches of the completed projects and also some 
step-by-step illustrations. The “how-to-do-it” descriptions are very brief and may not be 
readily understood by one not acquainted with craft work. H. W. 


CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. By Vernon Jones. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association of the United States, 1950. 149 pages. $1.00. 


Luther says in his Large Catechism (Fourth Commandment) that civil servants are 
under obligation not only “to support and provide for the bodily necessities of their children, 
servants, subjects, etc., but most of all, to train them. . . .” He also points out that we dare 
not ignore them (children, subjects ) as though it were “no concern of ours what they learn 
or how they live.” He further says that “if we wish to have excellent and apt persons both 
for civil and ecclesiastical government, we must spare no diligence, time, or cost in teaching 
and educating our children that they may serve God and the world, and we must not 
think only how we may amass money and possessions for them.” 

If this is true, we have the obligation of training good citizens. We must encourage the 
State to train its citizens properly. As citizens we must also take part in such a training. 

This Syllabus on Character and Citizenship Education by Vernon Jones, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., is designed for use in teacher training. Publication of the Syllabus was 
made possible through the Palmer Foundation, Box 621, Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas, and 
the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund of the National Education Association. 

Eighteen units or chapters, plus a bibliography and an index, comprise the study on 
character and citizenship education. Each unit raises the problems involved under the 
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particular topic, suggests appropriate readings, and provides elaborations and aids to study 
and discussion. 

The following subjects are discussed as they relate to character and citizenship education 
and development: home and associates; the teacher; physical education and athletics; school 
discipline and management; religion and the church; newspapers, books, motion pictures, 
radio, and television; personality conflicts and abnormalities; misconduct and delinquency. 
In addition, principles of learning and various methods and procedures are analyzed in order 
to illustrate practical ways of teaching character and citizenship in the classrooms throughout 
the United States. The concluding chapter presents questions on evaluation, research, 
and pioneering in character and citizenship education. 

This booklet is a syllabus, an outline of a tremendous problem. Its strength lies in the 
fact that it divides the question, states a number of problems, and offers a good bibliography. 
Teachers should own it. Pastors cannot afford to pass it by. There is much stimulation 
in this little volume on a vexing problem. i fae yh 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY. By Alonzo F. Meyers and Clarence Williams. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Third Edition, 1951. 861 pages. $3.75. 


The courses commonly called “Introduction to Education” or “Survey of Education,” 
are the focus of attention in this volume by Myers of New York University and Williams 
of Pennsylvania State College. 

Major emphasis is placed upon the function of education in society. Various contem- 
porary social, economic, and political problems are discussed with the purpose of presenting 
educational implications. 

The unit entitled “Influences Affecting Our Schools” provides a concise statement on 
the numerous historical, traditional, philosophical, scientific, and psychological influences 
upon education in America. The contributions of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bagley, and others 
are described in a terse, objective manner. 

“Our American School System,” unit two in the volume, requires only sixty-two pages 
to give an interesting bird’s-eye view of administration and curricula of modern schools. 

Education in a Democracy should be a useful volume for the education of undergraduate 
as well as the professional teacher who would like a complete picture of American education 
at his finger tips. VieGoke 


SocrtaAL SCIENCE 


MARRIAGE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT. By Paul Popenoe. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1950. 221 pages. $3.00. 


The author is director of the American Institute of Family Relations of Los Angeles and 
former editor of a sociological journal and executive secretary of a sociological organization. 
His wide and varied experiences in helping couples to build successful marriages place him 
in the very front rank of scholars and counselors in the area of marital relationship and 
family problems of our day. 

In this volume he discusses the factors which make for success or failure in marriage. 
He begins with the idealistic attitudes of young people who enter the estate of marriage 
and points out the difference between courtship and later married life. He emphasizes the 
need of emotional maturity for those who intend to marry and their ability to recognize 
the existence of individual differences in their mates. His entire discussion has a realistic 
basis inasmuch as it is interwoven with the observations, case studies, and counseling during 
his twenty years’ experience at the American Institute of Family Relations. As a result 
there is hardly a situation or problem in married life which does not come into the pica 
of modern marriage which the author portrays. For example, the reader will meet with the 
inevitable disillusions which marriage presents, the problems of homemaking, of rearing 
children, sexual adjustment, the in-law relationships, and many other situations which every 
married couple must face. 
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While this book is primarily intended for those who are married or are about to enter 
marriage, it will be of great value to anyone who is expected or has the opportunity to 
counsel married or unmarried men and women about the estate of marriage, the gateway 
of our fundamental social institution, the family. Since the safeguarding and/or rehabilita- 
tion of the modern family in an increasing measure concerns our leaders in the church, 
our teachers and pastors will find this book to serve them as a valuable guide. _—T. K. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“WHAT ARE THEY CALLING YOU TODAY?” By Richard Barnes Kennan. Childhood 
Education, October, 1951, pp. 53—57. 


The writer discusses the individual teacher’s responsibility in creating confidence and 
faith in our public schools. 


For one thing, criticism must be evaluated as to whether or not it is sincere and justified. 
Furthermore, there must be harmony and common understanding of the objectives between 
the groups of teachers, such as the elementary and secondary, the “academic” and the 
“vocational,” the teachers and supervisors. Again, teachers must not be overly proud and 
pretentious; they must be patient in their efforts to make the public understand. Finally, 
teachers must have a broad concept of public relations which includes their school 
atmosphere when parents come to visit, their personal interest and participation in com- 
munity affairs, their day-by-day contact with neighbors, their occasional favorable comment 
to parents about their child’s work in school or interest in playground activities. 

All of the above-mentioned and similar traits and attitudes of the individual teacher 
will prove more effective than a mere formal public relations program carried out through 
a committee which supplies the local press with material for publication. In the final 
analysis it is what the pupils and the people in the community know and think about the 
teacher which makes for school publicity — favorable or unfavorable. 


“PREPARING STUDENTS TO TEACH RELIGION.” By Sister M. Bernice. The Catholic 
School Journal, October, 1951, pp. 260—262. 


The article discusses the preparation for teaching religion by students in Catholic high 
schools and colleges who will assist priests in instructing children who cannot attend 
Catholic schools. The writer states that in the Archdiocese of San Antonio alone there are 
82,000 Catholic children attending public schools. We may infer that the requirements for 
teaching set down by the writer are considered essential for lay teachers, a group in general 
corresponding to our lay Sunday school teachers. 

From the outset, the author regards the two essential elements of effective teaching of 
religion to be teaching the truth and living the truth. These two elements give us the 
pattern established by the Savior. 

Focusing our attention upon the Master Teacher, we observe the chief methods used 
by Him. In order to hold attention and interest, He related stories, His well-known 
parables. If the Lord wanted to make a principle or doctrine clear, He used illustrations 
drawn from nature and from the events of daily life, such as God’s care of birds and 
flowers. Spontaneously He would call attention or point to familiar objects —a coin, salt, 
sheep, cups — to demonstrate a truth or teach a lesson. 

Although Jesus used the time-tested question-and-answer method, He combined with it 
free discussion by encouraging questions and comments pertaining to the topic or problem. 
He allowed His pupils to talk familiarly, confidently, and frankly with Him on the issues 
under consideration: marriage and divorce, payment of taxes, forgiving one’s enemies. 

The writer concludes with the contention that effective teaching of religion requires 
knowledge and skill — “knowledge of theology” and ability to impart it. As an example of 
this combination there stands before us as our pattern our Lord Jesus, the Teacher of 


teachers. 
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“INTELLIGENCE RATING FOR 97 MEXICAN CHILDREN IN ST. PAUL, MINN.” 
By John Munson Cook and Grace Arthur. Exceptional Children, October, 1951, 
pp. 14-15, 31. 

This brief article describes an interesting study. The 97 children of Mexican birth in 
the St. Paul area (53 boys and 44 girls) ranged in chronological age from six years and six 
months to sixteen years and seven months, with a median chronological age of twelve years 
and seven months. Their grade placement in schools ranged from the first to the ninth, 
inclusive. 

The tests chiefly used were the Binet verbal test and the Performance Scale. The results 
showed a marked difference in the mean I. Q.’s revealed by these tests —a difference of 
more than 17 points in favor of the Performance Scale. The reason for the differences is 
attributed to the two types of ratings made, one in the verbal Binet and the other in the 
non-verbal Performance scale. 

The writers are of the opinion that the use of verbal tests with individuals of “limited 
English and a non-academic cultural background” does not serve our intended purpose, 
namely, to determine innate abilities. Verbal tests measure cultural achievement, which 
is not identical with native ability. Since in many instances the study of these Mexican 
children revealed a higher degree of potential ability according to the Performance Tests, 
they conclude that a program of educational and vocational guidance, especially of such 
who have different cultural backgrounds, should also be based on results of non-verbal 
intelligence scales. Tks 


Our Contributors 
Cari RuscH, pastor Emmaus Lutheran Church, Chicago, IIl.; until recently missionary in 
Nigeria, Africa. 
A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. H. Kramer, Acting Director of Christian Education, Northern Illinois District, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


Summoned to Rest 


ERNEsT LEONARD BIERLEIN, Grand Rapids, Mich., on June 27, 1951, at the age of 61. 
He had served the Church as Lutheran teacher for a period of 40 years at the following 
places: Sandy Creek, Mich.; Bethlehem, Sheboygan, Wis.; Luxemburg, Wis.; and Immanuel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where he served until his death. 


Pau E. LuEcke, emeritus, Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 27, 1951, at the age of 66. He 
served for a period of 38 years as principal and teacher in Lutheran schools at Logansport, 
Ind.; Lansing, Mich.; and Trinity, Fort Wayne, Ind. In 1944 he retired on account of 
failing health. 


ADOLPH Kastner, Milwaukee, Wis., on August 14, 1951, at the age of nearly 75. 
During his teaching career from 1897 to 1918 he had served congregations at Hinsdale and 
Bensenville, Ill., Plymouth and Milwaukee (Holy Ghost), Wis. After his resignation as 
teacher in 1918, he had been a loyal and active worker in his congregation. 


H. C. Meyer, emeritus, Forest Park, Ill., on October 8, 1951, at the advanced age 
of 96%. When he retired in 1927, he had served as Lutheran teacher for a period of 55 years. 
His charges had been Dayton, Ohio; St. John’s, Forest Park, IIl.; St. John’s, Decatur, IIL; 
St. Paul’s, Hammond, Ind. , "eng 


HEnry J. WE LP, St. Louis, Mo., on October 27, 1951, at the age of 93. He had entered 
Addison Lutheran Seminary in 1876 (under Dir. J. C. W. Lindemann) and graduated as a 
Lutheran teacher in 1881. After teaching two years at Immanuel, South Chicago, he ac- 
cepted a call to Frohna, Mo., where he taught for 51 years until his retirement He 1934 
He served the Church as teacher, organist, and choir director for a total of 53 years. 


